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The Reconstruction of Religon 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Depariment of Sociology, University of Missouri 





‘That our civilization is sick, and that it must turn to religion for heal- 
ing, has been said many times recently. We are in danger, indeed, of 
making the remark into self-deluding cant. For the sickness is generally 
diagnosed in terms of the most superficial symptoms, such as the disturb- 
ance of our habitual complacence, and the remedy is looked for in a larger 
dose of the religion to which we are already habituated. Both a standard 
of health and a cure for our ills are looked for in the status quo ante. A 
prime merit of Professor Ellwood’s book is that he goes behind social symp- 
toms to causes, and behind religion as a tradition to religion as a force, with 
the result of denying the customary assumption and point of view alto- 
gether. Our disease is not due to a departure from accepted standards of 
mores, and the remedy is not to be found by returning to them. Our sick- 
ness inheres, rather, in the status quo itself, both of social organization and 
of religion, and the remedy lies, not in restoring religion, but in reconstruct- 
ing it.” 

So speaks Professor George A. Coe, of Union Theological Seminary, in considering Profes- 
sor Ellwood'’s book: and he adds, in noting the author's success in this work: “Professor Ellwood 
approaches this problem with the sociologist’s insight into social conditions, but this insight is warmed 
by cordial appreciation of religious motives and even traditions. The result is clearness and objec- 
tivity in both directions. The book is thought-awakening, conscience-searching, uncompromisingly 


frank; yet, because it is profoundly religious, it is profoundly friendly. It will help to generate the 
good will which it regards as the first mark of reasonable religion.” 


WHAT OTHER LEADERS SAY OF THE BOOK: 


ho ind, logical, lucid, good tem- This is much more than a study, as the title might imply, 
I do not sce how any serious man—least of the changes taking place in theological thought; it is 
man—can afford to neglect it. I predict rather an analysis both of the significance of Christianity 
than 20,000 times the next four years the in society and the present stage of our civilization, and a 
asked “Have vou read Ellwood's ‘Re- statement of the characteristics of a positive religious faith 
M n of Reli »??"—-Pror. E. A. Ross, Depart- that will fenction in our world. Here, then, is a book 
f Economics, University of Wisconsin. which no religious worker can afford to neglect, one of 
the most significant of recent works, because of the cog- 
ear and fearless an is Of tie present status ency of its reasoning, the richness of its background and 
I 7s pi qua : d for the the pra tical good sense of its ideal outlook.” —H. F. Cope, 
the | > inoment 1s especially Editor of “Religious Education.” 
hroughout not merely critical, but 
t will exert a wise influence because it is This is a scholarly, able, and most timely book. In pre- 
experienced sociologist who already has senting the problem of the reconstruction of religion in 
I f conspicuous leadership. In _ fearlessly erms of social idealism, the author speaks just the mes- 
declaring that the religion of Jesus contains a solution of sage which is most desperately needed by the churches at 
ir moder cial problems he has voiced a conviction this moment. Particularly valuable is his application of 
that is held by thousands of thoughtful men today. Pro- the social principles of religion to various fields of modern 
r Ellwood has given to the American people a valu- life. The volume is one of the most important which has 
’ prolegot n to the reconstruction of religion.— heen issued in recent years and I hope that it will have a 
Pror. Cuartrs Foster Kent, Yale University. wide reading.—Joun Haynes HoiMes. 
erlaps im n ther work will be found so well summarised the principles of what may be called 
“The New Reformation,” the movement to bring about the establishment of a more rational and 
more soctalised form of Christianity—a Christianity in harmony with modern science and with mod- 
ern democracy. The book points the way to the revival of religion and to “the resurrection of faith” 
by bringing our religious beliefs into line with the accepted truths and the democratic social aspira- 
; t/ . ” js ° - yl] 


Price of the book $2.25, plus 12 cents postage. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is a free interpreter of essentia] Christianity. 


but for the Christian world. 


It is published not for any single denomination alone, 


It strives definitely to occupy acatholic point of view and its readers are in all communions 








EDITORIAL 


The Critic of the 
Community Church 


OMMUNITY are all whatever 
they do, in the view of their critics. These churches 
Now that 
fellowship conferences are springing up in various parts 
of the country the new charge is that they are drifting 
hack into a denominationalism in which the community 


churches wrong, 


have been criticized for their isolation. 


idea becomes the organizing factor. The pastors of com- 
munity churches have been accused of preaching rose- 
water idealism with dashes of literature and ethics. This 
in spite of the fact that most of the community church pas- 
tors still hold membership in the various denominational 
organizations, where they may be disciplined for conduct 
unbecoming a minister or for serious departures from the 
Christian faith. What is the fault which is arousing in the 
denominational headquarters this carping spirit? It is 
the fault of success. Eight hundred of these churches 
have sprung up in a few years, not at the behest of 
officialdom, but on the demand of plain people in every 
tion of the country. 
nue and of prestige. 


The officials fear a loss of reve- 
But no community will be turned 
back from its purpose once that it sees clearly its obliga- 

on to organize the community for the service of Christ 
and for the good of the people. Denominationalism has 
ndden rough shod over community sentiment. It has mul- 
uplied institutions, and left them to perish upon the com- 
munity door-step. It has built loyalties for machinery and 
forces on the outside while human welfare just beyond 
ihe churchyard has been neglected. Either the denomina- 
tional church must reform and build a program for each 
ommunity which it serves, or in the end it must make 
way for an iustitutior. which finds its fundamental task in 


the service of folks who can be reached. That community 
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devoid of 
philanthropic spirit, the missionary boards and the great 
charities can testify. 


churches are not missionary passion or of 
What is lacking in the community 
church is any great enthusiasm for supporting the ever 
increasing armies of overlords in the church of God. The 
community church feels the need of fellowship. It seeks 
this fellowship sometimes by a loose connection with a 
denomination. But many denominations are critical and 
inhospitable. Hence the community church conferences. 
These churches seek to organize no new boards nor to 
found any more colleges, but only to find a way to serve 
the cause of Christ where the denominational church has 


failed. 


The Presbyterian 

Clans are Gathering 

ee oe of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in the U. S. A. 

in Des Moines this week. 


are gathering 
The reports presented by the 
various boards indicate progress in the denomination all 
along the line. The Presbyterian colleges have more stu- 


dents than evei before. A ten per cent increase is re- 
corded in the amount of money given to the pensioners of 
the church. The church has had a hundred per cent in- 
crease in the daily vacation Bible schools, 100,000 children 
being reached by this method last summer. The Board 
of Temperance and Moral Welfare makes vigorous pro- 
test against cruelties practiced against animals, citing the 
neglect of stock on western plains and the lack of humane 
treatment of cattle on stock trains. various other 
boards have reports to make of a most encouraging char- 
acter. The leading problem before the assembly is the uni- 


fication of these boards. 


The 


The Presbyterian denomination 
is not unlike niost communions in that it has multiplied its 
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various boards until there is now a multiplicity of appeals 
in the churches, and a superfluity of secretaries upon the 
denominational pay-roll. It is impossible to forecast just 
what action will be taken upon this important matter. Rev. 
John Timothy Stone, who is at the head of a committee 
to consider the matter of unification, is known to 
favor the idea personally, but what report his committee 
will bring in has not leaked past the careful committee 
censors. The Disciples have set the pace for the merger 
in this communion a strong demand has arisen for 
the privilege ©1 giving to one department of the church 
work without giving to all. This demand is voiced chiefly 
in conservative circles but it is sensed everywhere, and in 


:dea ; 


the long run this liberty will have to be granted, what- 
ever complications it may make at general headquarters. 
Other denominations have heard of the increased Dis- 
ciples revenue under the new plan, but it is yet to be 
demonstrated that the merger idea is a permanent suc- 
cess. Each plan has its own advantages, and its dis- 
advantages. 


Christian Womanhood and , 

the International Mind 

7. OLOGY and politics go together, each influencing 
he other, and we think of the kingdom of heaven or 

For 


ie republic of God, according to our national ideal. 


that reason, we can never have a real international mind 
have more sane international relations: and the 


While 


statesmen are trying to manufacture the machinery of in- 


intil we 


proposition is equally true the other way round. 


ternational cooperation, it is the duty of leaders of the 


Christian church to rethink the truths of our religion in 


terms of their bearing on the relation of nation to nation. 
The first and essential thing, as Lord Robert Cecil said, 


is to “obtain recognition of the fact that the good ot 


a whole actually exists,” and to reshape our 
-y in the light of that fact. Women, with 


their spiritual insight and their practical skill, will have a 


large part and place’in this re-interpretation and applica- 
tion of Christian principles, as witness a remarkable little 
book, “Christ and the International Mind,” by Miss Picton- 
Turbervill, who, next to Miss Royden, is the outstanding 


woman preacher of England. It is a book notable for its 
and, still 
more, because it knows nothing of the half-cynical hope- 


of the situation, its level-headed insight, 


gra p 
lessness which marks so much of what is written on this 
subject just now. Lord Robert Cecil furnishes an intro- 
duction, in which h 


nan, that the 


says, speaking as a practical states- 
old international immorality has failed, and 


that the future of the world depends on the recognition of 
moral law 


there 1s 


in national and international policy. Other hope 


none. Upon this thesis the book is written—that 
force is a non-moral agency, and that in the future moral 
intelligence must be dominant or we face destruction. The 
chapter on “The Voice of the Child” is memorable, as is 
the call to “Repent,”” to change our way of thinking in 
terms of a narrow nationalism, racial antipathy, and cynical 
scepticism, and turn to Christianity as the only practical 
programme. All in the little book with a 


this is said 


pungency of insight, in full view of the facts of the world 
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today, and with the passionate faith of a great Christian 
woman—and therein lies its power and appeal. 


America Gets More 
Opium than China 

HE STRUGGLE of China to free herself from the 

thralldom of the opium habit has excited the ad- 
miration of the world for a whole generation. Though 
often opposed by selfish commercial interests, and even by 
supposedly Christian powers, China has succeeded in her 
efforts in a most creditable degree. Last year the importa- 
tion of morphine into China was thirty tons, while the 
amount imporced into the United States was forty tons, 
The population of China is approximately four times that 
of the United States. The average consumption of mor- 
phine in the United States the past year would appear to 
be five to six times that in China, per capita. The boot- 
legging traffic in drugs reaches out into the villages even, 
and the most frequent victims are the young people in 
the teens. Presumably the Association Opposed to Pro- 
hibition would suggest the abolition of the laws against the 
peddling of narcotics. This is a different remedy from 
that proposed in the Jones-Miller bill now before Con- 
This bill would totally forbid the importation of 
narcotics into this country save through the approval of 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce, for legitimate medical use. It 
forbids the shipping of these drugs across the United 
States “in bond” since this privilege has been abused. The 
bill has teeth in it for it provides a penalty of ten years 
of imprisonmeat, and in the case of aliens, deportation will 
follow infringement of the act. The bill is opposed by 
powerful commercial interests, and if America is to be 
iree from the curse of narcotics, she must expect the same 
sort of a fight that China had. Upon the subject of nar- 
cotics the chirch has not spoken as frequently as would 
be wholesome. It is estimated that there are about a 
million drug 2ddicts in this country, and that constitutes 
a human problem of sufficient magnitude to challenge the 
interest of every right minded citizen. 


gress. 


Inhuman Operation of 
Immigration Laws 


OTHERS and little children are sometimes denied 
M entrance to the United States because of the opera- 
tion of our immigration laws, even though the husband 
and father is already in this country and ready to receive 
his family. The deadly phrase, “The quota is full,” is now 
heard at Ellis Island on frequent occasions. Families 
that have paid their all to secure reunion in this country 
unwelcome immigrants are 
Our laws in a gen- 
Limitation of the immigrant tide we 


are separated again as the 
turned back to the land of their birth. 
eral way are good. 
agree is necessary if we are to protect American working 
men and American ideals. The method of controlling un- 
desirable immigration through laws that do not offend the 
national pride of other peoples is to be commended. But 
certainly some method must be found by which divided 
families may be united again in the land of opportunity. 
It is proposed in amendment of our present laws that bona 
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That 
would tend to increase immigration from desirable sources. 
It is also suggested that the question of quota shall not 
be made to operate in the case of aged parents, wives and 
little children of immigrants already in this country. It 


fide students shall not be counted in the quota. 


seems strange also that the question of quota is not raised 
before the immigrant takes his passage to this country, The 
time to stop an immigrant is when he is an emigrant. Ways 
should be found for the government of the United States, 
wr the steamship companies to inform the emigrant before 
he pays his passage money that he cannot gain admission. 
And if a steamship company brings people to this country 
without knowing that they cannot gain admission it should 
be compelled to carry them home free of charge and re- 
turn the original passage money. 


Movie Men Stil¥ 
Defy Public Sentiment 

OVIE men in various parts of the nation are still 
M playing with fire. In Chicago recently the film 
“Foolish Wives” was put on in a leading movie house of 


the city. A person who has seen the play indicts it in 


these words: “It places a halo around a gambling den and 
its denizens. I+ boasts of a counterfeiter’s ability to out- 
It shows in detail how an 
arson was committed in a spirit of revenge. It shows the 
preliminaries of a murder, and the disposition of the mur- 
If this is the 
of thing that represents the effort of the movie busi- 
ness to clean up, it is clear that the agreement to let the 
movie business censor itself was a mistake, and other 
means must be taken to clean up an otherwise hopelessly 
corrupted bus*‘ness. 


wit the government officials. 


dered body in a sewer in horrible detail.” 


kin ] 


In Colorado a law was passed some 
vears ago closing places of amusement on Sunday where 
The theatre men have 
been trying to get the bill repealed, but the present gov- 
ernor of Colorado has refused to sign any act of repeal 
In the meantime a test of the act 
The 
movie men tried to make the bill appear unconstitutional. 
has failed. 


idmission tee was charged. 


while he is governor 
was brought before the supreme court of the state. 
This effort Not only the church people of 
Colorado, but all those citizens who object to the day of 
rest being turned into a gold mine for commercialized 


amusement interests have won for the present. The de- 


mand which the church makes upon the movie men of the 


Instead it would make 
possible an era of cooperation and good-will between the 


m would not ruin the business. 
church and the motion picture theatres.. So long as the 
theatre owners prefer the good-will of the under-world 
rather than the good-will of the responsible people of the 
various communities, they will be standing in their own 

ht financially And one would think these men would 
ive a decent pride in the good name of their business, 


1" 


just as a grocer or a hardware man does. 


Christian Cooperation 

at Panama 

Cc MOPERATION has been the big word among the 
Christians who live near the Panama canal. It is a 

triumph of Christian diplomacy that the various evangeli- 


(al denominations have for the most part been willing to 


oe 
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cooperate for the common good. The Christobal congre- 
gation is just completing a $70,000 house of worship. This 
structure was made possible by the cooperation of various 
mission boards in the United States. The Methodist Epis- 
copal church contributed $7,500; the Presbyterian church, 
$10,000 ; the Congregationalists, $5,000; Southern Metho- 
di-ts, $2,000. The government employes on the canal 
strip have given liberally. This is a sample of the coopera- 
tion which has resulted in strong union of churches in 
several cities. Four Protestant ministers serving union 
churches are to be found on the canal strip. Contrasted 
with this splenlid cooperation is the unhappy procedure of 
Southern Baptists, who in accord with their fundamental 


attitude are “going it alone.” They have erected a church 
zt Balboa, and the Home Mission board of the denomina- 
tion pays the salary, which is three thousand dollars a 
vear. The Protestant Episcopal church is also outside the 


cooperation, and the mission board has appropriated 
$100,000 for the erection of a cathedral and for the home 
of the bishop. The latter communion has often professed 
an interest in Christian union, and though it has proved 
itself suscept'ble to the danger of wounding Roman Catho- 
lic prejudice ir South America, one wonders at a program 
This 


arises out of the theological concept that the evangelical 


which shows so little consideration for evangelicals. 


and as such are entitled to no 


consideration in the matter of comity. 


churches are “societies” 
Nevertheless the 
union pastors rave cheerfully accepted the realities of their 
situation, and the work of both Baptists and Episcopalians 
is respected in the plan for comity in the district 


Creeds that Will Have 
to be Revived 


ANY Baptists feel that the 


lies in the direction of creed-making. 


road to peace and unity 
An astonish- 
‘ng agreement las been entered into between certain lead- 
ers of the factions within the Northern Baptist conven- 
tion by which the signatories are pledged to work for a 
committee of northern and southern Baptists that will 
Baptists insist upon a 
What sort of 
Saptists could agree 


elaborate a “confession of faith.” 
distinction not found in most dictionaries. 
a creed it would be which southern 
to can be guessed by those who know something of the 


1 


crass literalism and bigoted sectarianism which is so often 


found among the leaders of that communion. Disciples 
also seem to be itching for a creed, though the older books 
of sermons a!l had a discourse on “The Creed that Needs 
no Revision.” The creed referred to in this case was a 
simple declaration of faith in Jesus Christ, without defini- 
tions. The United Christian Missionary Society now re- 
quires of its workers more than that. They must believe 
the gospel as understood by the board of managers—in- 
cluding “much water,” and a high fence to keep out all 
the unimmersed. Disciples creed-makers will never be 
satisfied with so limited a creed. Other burning issues press 
for definition. Among both Baptists and Disciples there 
is a theoretical difficulty in testing the faith of the parish 
with a national convention creed. But there are ways of 
Among the Disciples the 
court has been a newspaper for the ministers, and a board 


getting around such difficulties. 


of managers for the missionaries. Meanwhile the student 
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of history who knows all the sorry story of creeds and the 
divisions they nave caused in the household of God, waits 
for the thing that will come to Baptists and Disciples if 
they continue to seek for fresh shibboleths with which to 
bar honest men from their fellowship. 


The Profession of 
Panhandling 
ECENTLY a magistrate in New York tried the case 
of a beggar taken up on the streets of the city for 
begging. In the course of the trial it developed that the 


man had been taking in a hundred dollars a week in the 
lucrative profession of panhandling, and that he had a 
thousand dollars in the bank. This is an extreme case, 
of course, but it shows the peril of permitting solicitation 
on the streets without any organization of public relief. 
Chicago is over-run with the panhandlers, and around the 
better-class hotels one can meet a half-dozen at a time. 
Many men who were once honest workmen were driven to 
street solicitation by actual need. Finding out how easy 
this method of securing money is, these men become pro- 
fessional vagrants. During the past year funds have been 
in hand for vast public works, but these funds have not 
been expended for reasons best known to those in cus- 
tody of them. A great deal of misery and beggary of 
the great cities might have been obviated if work had been 
provided for the men who want to work. The charity 
organizations have been swamped with appeals from vari- 
ous sources, and consequently it has not been possible to 
go to the bureau headquarters. The man of social sympa- 
thies was confronted with a most unwelcome alternative. 
Kither he must pass by worthy cases without doing any- 
thing, or else he must take the chance of increasing the 
army of vagrants. There is not time for the individual 
citizen to investigate the merits of mendicants. Temporary 
relief has been given some of these beggars by churches 
located in the downtown section. It is better to help 
finance such work as that done by Rev. Johnston Myers 
' Chicago than to hand out doles indiscriminately on 

e streets, however experts may disagree with regard to 
I work as the 


the social significance of such Immanuel 
Baptist church does. 


Anglo-American 
Friendship 


N' international friends 
and to the v 


orld than friendship between the British 


hip can mean more to America 


empire and the United States. All the counsels of prudence 


est such a friendship. The longest frontier we have 
eparates us from Canada over which floats the union jack. 
lf there are no gun-boats on the Great Lakes and no forts 
a three thousand mile border, it is because of the friend- 
ship on either side of the border which prevents such ab- 
surdities. Let suspicion be cultivated by evil influences in 
this country and the time will come when both nations will 
be spending millions on either side of the border in foolish 
naval and military enterprises. But motives of self regard 
are not the real ground for promoting friendship between 


the two strongest nations of the world. Between these 
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people there is a community of tradition. Common speech, 
common laws, common literature and common religion are 
ties not to be ignored. Over a wide range of their life com- 
mon problems confront both peoples. Great Britain has 
assumed much greater responsibility with backward races 
than the United States, yet our country has undertaken 
much in our relations to the Philippines and our nearby 
island neighbors. Both the United States and Great Britain 
hold to the ideal of political liberty, and are pledged to 
give every people its local autonomy as soon as it may be 
capable of it. The United States goes even farther and in 
the end offers to the Philippines complete independence. In 
a way the Anglo-Saxon peoples have in the good providence 
of God been made the missionaries of civilization, and the 
teachers of political liberty. There is a common task and 
a common method of achieving this task. The love of 
peace is also deeply implanted in both peoples. The com- 
mon desire to keep the peace of the world, were it to event- 
uate in cooperation, might go far to end the fratricidal 
strife which has cursed this earth from the days of Cain. 
To talk of Anglo-American friendship does not mean con- 
Spiracy against other nations, but a guarantee of every 


nation’s right to live. 


Foundations of Public 
Religious Instruction 


I’ heed is to be given to the increasing sentiment that 
ethics and religion have a rightful place in all forms of 
popular education, including the public schools and the 
state universities, it is evident that certain basic principles 
must be recognized in the organization of such instruction. 
It is the boast of the nation that the most competent in- 
structors are sought for teaching positions in all educa- 
tional institutions supported from the public treasury. Pat- 
rons of these schools would consent to no less adequate 
program. Where there is failure in this regard it is due 
to misadventure in administration, and not to deliberate 
intention. 

The public demands thorough training as a qualification 
of its teaching force. It requires also the most fully tested 
and approved formulas in connection with the various dis- 
A teacher 
of chemistry, biology, astronomy, literature, psychology or 


ciplines offered in the instructional curricula. 


history must give evidence of competent preparation for the 
particular work to be done, and the least sensitive of the 
that 
taught in an up-to-date and scientific manner. 


patrons of the schools will insist these themes e 

It cannot be otherwise with instruction in morals and 
religion. In fact not a little of the objection now expressed 
regarding the admission of these subjects into the program 
of public education rests upon the assumption that they 
cannot be made to compare in soundness of method and 
adequacy of interpretation with the other disciplines in the 
scheme of education. It is of the essence of things that if 


such subjects are to be taught at all in these institutions 


they must be given as broad and fundamental an inter- 
pretation as the other parts of the system now receive. T00 
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long has it been the current theory that while mathematics, 
science and philosophy require the most modern and in- 
formed treatment, the religious disciplines, whether taught 
in Sunday schools or theological seminaries, can put up with 
antiquated interpretation and technique. This will no 
longer suffice. Religious education is becoming an increas- 
ingly exact science, and its right of way wherever it is in- 
ijuded must be allowed. 

\mong the principles that underlie any sound theory of 
religious education is the recognition of the broad teachings 
; science on the various themes involved. To be sure it 
s no essential part of instruction in ethics and religion that 

should include the formal disciplines of the scientific 
field. Yet any competent plan of teaching involves a cer- 


hospitable attitude of mind toward the accepted and 


sted views in the domains of geology, biology, psychology, 
parative religion and similar themes. If there is ob- 
ection to the teaching of the moral and spiritual subjects 
eneral principles, much more would the informed patron 


schools demur to any treatment of these subjects 


at failed of adjustment to accepted truth. 

he traditional interpretation of religion in general and 

tianity in particular would fall far short of articula- 

with current treatments of several of these subjects 
are deeply involved in any program of the sort. 


1 


ir knowledge of the chief sciences is pathetically in- 


iate. The level of public intelligence rises slowly. 
school and college graduates have some idea of mod- 
ews on scientific matters, but they are in a pitiful min- 


in the population. Yet the schools are trusted to give 
factory and trustworthy account of the chief facts of 
tural world and of human society. Rarely is their 
petence called in question. Sometimes, to be sure, cer- 
larmed members of the community undertake a cru- 
rectify what they imagine to be the errors of the 
ourses. A diverting instance of this sort was re- 
itnessed in the all but successful effort of the leg- 
lature of one of the states to proscribe the teaching of 
tion in the public schools of that commonwealth. Ap- 

: ] 


hese naive statesmen had not weighed the question 


1 


here they would secure teachers to follow their ob- 
mandates, nor where textbooks for the courses 
ch is the respect in which 


is | ! 


held by the majority of the people that at 


the educational system 


only necessary that all types of instruction shall 

n sound principles and conform to tested stand- 

f accuracy. This would be as true in the teaching of 
ligion as in any other area. A plan of relig- 
lucation that squares itself with other subjects in the 
broad lines of scientific 


tum on the competence 


meet the test of public approval. To a large degree 
already true of the more widely recognized schools 
ion at the present time. There is no longer any dis- 
(wieting survival of the once-mooted conflict between re- 


n and science. The men who have a right to be re- 


varded as authorities in the domain of religion are too 
eager to learn the facts of the scientific world to engage in 


s3¢) 


ess controversy. And the men of science are increas- 
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ingly aware that the facts of the moral life and of re- 
ligious experience are as trustworthy as are any other data 
submitted for scholarly analysis and interpretation. 
Another principle that needs recognition in the scheme 
of popular education which is destined to take form ere 
long is the necessity of dealing with the sources of relig- 
ious and ethical instruction with the freedom and apprecia- 
tion which the critical method has made commonplace in 
all other literary fields. The Bible is not the only source 
book on the great themes of the higher life. But it is one 
of the most impressive, and far away the most influential. 
Criticism has done very much during the past generation 
to make it intelligible to multitudes to whom formerly it 
was practically a sealed book. The task of criticism is not 
hostile or depreciating comment, but a serious attempt to 
allow the venerable documents of the past to speak their 
real message and make their own explanations, without be 
ing compelled to carry the accumulated weight of tradi 
tion. The Bible is not a text book of history or science. 
It makes no claims to such a position. 
those of religious instruction, the very discipline that is 


Its purposes were 


now emerging as of such moment in modern education. It 
records the experiences and utterances of men who are 
the foremost of all interpreters of the spiritual life. And 
these men used the knowledge of nature and of history 
that was current in their time, without undertaking to val- 
idate it, further than to employ it as illustrative material 
for the impressive principles of morality and religion they 
were announcing. Their views were not all of a common 


value. Theirs is the story of a long and arduous ascent 


from crude and cruel beginnings to the higher altitudes of 
ethical behavior. In other words, the Bible is not a level 
book, whose utterances are of one texture and urgency 
But recognized as the record of a long national and social 
experience, it is the most luminous of documents for in- 
struction in the fundamentals of belief and conduct 

Thus viewed, and thus interpreted, it has a place in the 
program of a satisfactory educational system. And only 
when it is taught in the atmosphere of calm and reverent 
scholarship, with a just appreciation of its purposes and its 
limitations, does it make its true appeal to the mind of 
youth, already becoming familiar with the facts of history 


and science. It is sometimes affirmed that the critical meth 
ods of Bible study now becoming normative along the en 
] 


tire frontier of intelligent modern life, are destructive of 


faith. They certainly are destructive of certain types of 
faith once current in the church. They are also destru 
tive of the sectarian spirit in the social order. But they 
make possible a strength of religious conviction and a 
confidence in the Bible as the supreme source book for 
morality and religion which was never possible under the 
spell of an uncritical and traditional interpretation. 

Such principles as these, recognized as essential elements 
in a sound system of public instruction, would tend to re- 
move the shallow prejudice that attempts to exclude the 
religious disciplines from public education, and would meet 
the glad approval of that increasing number who know that 
no instruction is complete which does not include the great 


themes of right conduct and sympathetic relations with God 
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The Minister and the Con- 


tribution Box 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time there was a Minister of a City 
And he went, he and his household, and 
sojourned in the Good Old 
And the folk who dwelt in that region sent 


Church. 
Wilderness in the 
Summertime. 
unto him a Committee, saying, Behold, we are informed 
that thou art 1 man of Distinction, and we desire thee to 
Preach for us on the coming Sabbath. 

And he said, I will do it. 

And on the Sabbath day he walked, he and his son, 
unto the Synagegue, and as they entered the Minister be- 
held that the Contribution Box was attached to the Wall 
in the Vestibule. And he dropped therein a silver Half 

llar. 

\nd at the close of the service, the Committee waited 
upon him, anu thanked him. And they said, It is our cus- 
om to give unto the Minister, when one preacheth here, 
he contents o: the Contribution Box; will thar be satis- 
factory ? 

\nd he answered, That will be satisfactory. 

And they 
gave unto him one Silver Half Dollar. 

\nd the Minister and his son walked back through the 
And as they 


went, the lad spake unto his father, saying, Dad, if you 


mcduced a Key, and unlocked the Box, and 


ot sunshine to the place of their sojourn. 


1d put more into that Box, you would have got more out 


same is true of many other men, who would 
get more out of the service of the House of God if they 
put more into it of Prayer and Service and Loyalty and 
and even of Cash. 

And the same 


his Sermon. 


Love, 


is true of the Minister, with respect to 


\nd the same is true of Life as an Whole. 
There are many folk who are getting Mighty Little out 
Life, and to whom the whole Shooting Match is worth 


ess than Halt Price, because they do not put more into it. 


Wherefore give unstintedly of thy Love and of thy 


u shalt get more out of it, 


VERSE 


The Soul of Jesus is Restless 


T Hile soul of Jesus is restless today; 

Christ is tramping through the spirit-world, 
Compassion in His heart for the fainting millions; 
He trudges through China, through Poland, 
through Russia, Austria, Germany, Armenia; 


with the Church, 


are bleeding afresh 
for the sorrows of His shepherdless people. 
Him with 


selfish pe titions, 


We besiege 
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We weary Him with our petty ambitions, 
Irom the needy we bury Him in piles of carven stone, 
We obscure Him in the smoke of stuffy incense, 
We drown His voice with the snarls and shrieks 
of our disgruntled bickerings, 
We build temples to Him with hands that are bloody, 
We deny Him in the needs and sorrows of the 
exploited “least of His brethren”; 
The soul of Jesus is restless today, 
But eternally undismayed. 
Cyprus R. MITCHELL, 


Overtones 

© ONE whose listening spirit is a-tune 

With beauty there are overtones of meaning: 
Glory and strength and joy in the unhewn 
Unconquerable hills, and in a leaning 
Storm-ravaged pine above the summer sea 
Morn-melodies of ancient hope and yearning, 
Patience and fortitude and sanctity ; 
And in a rose-hedge Love forever burning ! 


To him when he beholds war’s desecration, 
Or when in fear or grief he stands aware 
Of man’s fell infamy and degradation— 
Chaste thoughts of pine-crown’d hills and hedgerows fair 
Where Beauty dwells with Virtue bring salvation 
And still the anguish of a vast despair! 
BRENT Dow ALLINSON. 
Leavenworth Prison, 1921. 


The Spirit of Walt Whitman 
T HE spirit of Walt Whitman walks the earth today. 
By shattered fortresses of steel and crumbled palaces 
of marble he stands. His slouch hat in his hand, and 
his lion mane and hair blown by the fresh winds from the 
west, he salutes, over the glorious wreckage, the dawn 
of the New Day. 
he spirit of Walt Whitman walks the earth today. Stand- 
ing upon the fast-closed tombs of the kings, he looks 
to the east, where the morning reveals new tints and 
Out of the dawn a dream comes, a 


— 


strange splendors. 
vision of peoples marching under a new banner, a ban- 
ner from which the blood-red of strife and the blatant 
blue of patrictism have been washed by five years of 
; a banner white as the light of the midday 


human agony 


sun, the banner of Democracy. 


The spirit of Walt Whitman walks the earth today. 
THOMAS CuRTIS CLARK. 
Travellers 


ET us close up the books, 
L Turn the key in the door, 
For the mountains are greater than the traveler’s tale; 
There are things in the sea that the brooks never dream of; 
Who can give to another the fragrance of life? 
O let us seek truth for ourselves! 


Eva E. WARNER. 
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Jonah and the Crisis of the Churches 


By Leighton Parks 


This article is the introductory chapter of a new book by Dr. 
Parks, “The Crisis of the Churches,” just coming from the 
press. The book is a study in concrete terms of the problem 
of denominationalism and the 
While the is colored by his special 
interest, the catholic and liberal spirit in the introductory chap- 
is maintained throughout. The chapter presented Perewith 
sopyrighted by Charles Scribners Sons, by whose permission 


is ¢ 


the social function of church. 


author’s view Episcopal 
ue 


it is given to our readers. 


I. 

[ will be generally admitted, even by the most optimis- 
tic, that we have come to a crisis in the history of civil- 
ization. The word crisis is used in two different senses ; 

sometimes it means no more than that a turning-point has 

been reached, as when, in speaking of a disease, it is said 
that the crisis has or has not been passed. But the origi- 
nal meaning of the word has a deeper significance than 
that ; 
religious men believe the present crisis of the world to be. 


it means also a judgment. This is what not a few 
They believe that it is the revelation of God’s estimate of 
of 
meeption of life which first poisoned our philosophy, 


wr civilization—the condemnation that materialistic 
then our theory of government, and finally, affected all 
society, leading men and women to believe that a man’s 
life does consist in the abundance of the things which he 
possesses till there was nothing left but to cry: “Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

hat the crisis of the world should produce a repercus- 
sion on the church was inevitable, but that the church may 
fail even if western civilization goes down in ruin will be 
said by some to be unthinkable. “Have we not the promise 
And 
does not that mean that the church shall stand till the 


end of time?” 


| Christ that ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail’? 


CHURCH AND CHURCHES 


\Vhether those are the words of Christ himself, or the 


pression of that exuberant hope of immortal youth which 


the breast of the church in the early days, we need 


t now consider. Even though the words were spoken by 


, the inference may be quite different from what we 


e assumed it to be. The church may remain if the 


urches fail. And that means that the church of Christ 
| not be lost even if every church now known to us were 
lisappear. It is significant that in the vision 


4 
li 


ife, which he calls the city of God, the seer “saw no 


of the 


ple there.” But even if the words of the gospel be 
} 


ken in the traditional sense, it should be remembered 


this promise of Christ, like all the promises of God, 
nditional. The promise to the Christian church is no 
failed. 
may not the Christian church—at least in any form 


re solemn than the promise to Israel. Israel 


which we are familiar—also fail? 

might, then, be well before considering the present 
risis of the churches to recall other crises through which 
‘church has passed. The story of the first is embodied 


he book of Jonah, which, because it begins with the 


redible story of the swallowing of a man by a great fish 





and his return to active life after three days’ entomb- 
ment in its belly, has become the favorite subject of the 
scoffer, but a more intelligent study of that ancient para- 
able might lead to the conclusion that it is not only one of 
the most precious books of the Old Testament but also has 
a meaning for the modern church, 

Had the introduction to the book of Jonah been written 
by a Greek it would appeal to the modern mind as the 
Hebrew story cannot do. One of the Greek myths is much 
like the biblical story. When Arion incurred the wrath of 
Apollo he was cast into the sea by the frightened sailors, 
but instead of being swallowed by a great fish, he was 
saved by the grateful dolphin, which, charmed by the 
music of his lyre, hovered about the ship, and then joy- 
fully carried the musician on his back to the safety of the 
land. 

THE GREEK MYTH, 

This is so evidently a myth that the modern mind has 
no difficulty in receiving it and finding in it a poetical 
illustration of the providence which is wider than the influ- 
Bui 
In the first place, the Hebrews were 
not a seafaring people like the Greeks. 


ence of any particular god no Hebrew could have 


written such a story. 
To them the sea 
was always a thing of terror. The last of all the Hebrew 
biblical writers finds comfort in the thought that 
ideal life “there shall be no more 


in the 


sea.” But there was a 


deeper reason than that: the Hebrew mind, if not devoid 
of humor, at least knew nothing of the playfulness 


Greek 


of the 


temperament. Humor took the form of irony. 


Life was as serious to the Hebrew as to his modern repre- 
(sod determined all 
things in heaven and earth and in the sea. Jonah, like 


Arion, is cast into the sea, but no playful dolphin may 


sentative, the Puritan. The eternal 


rescue the man who is fleeing from Jehovah. If he is to 
be saved, it must be by him whom he seeks to escape. 
The 


prepared by God. 


“great fish” which swallows the prophet had been 
To the Greek the myth was 4 joyful 
revelation; to the Hebrew it was a solemn warning. 

The problem of religion in America is complicated by 
the fact that the American temperament has much of the 
Greek frivolity, and yet its religion is permeated by the 
solemn atmosphere of the Hebrew. The result of this is 
seen in the different ways in which men react to such a 
story as that of Jonah and the “whale.” To the irreverent 
it is a subject of mockery; to the deeply religious it is com- 
plicated by the fact that it seems to have received the 
sanction of the divine Teacher, but to-day we should be in 


a position to study the book with a clearer understanding 


JONAH AND BUNYAN, 

The book itself is easily understood if we turn to it with 
open mind and ask ourselves what it was the writer wished 
‘The 
If 


the reader believes the story of Christian’s fight with the 


to say. He had in mind to do what Bunyan did in ‘ 


Pilgrim’s Progress.” He was writing a great allegory. 


dragon—and who does not?—then he will believe in the 


same way that Jonah was swallowed by the “whale.” 
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If only we could read the story as a great allegory, as it 
was intended to be read, and was certainly so understood 
by the contemporaries of the writer, we should find that it 
has a much-needed lesson for the churches to-day. 

To us the story of the prophet swallowed by the whale 
seems incongruous and absurd, but to the men who first 
read the book it was most apposite, for they knew that 
the experience of Jonah in the fictitious writing was a 
great parable of Israel's experience in the world-wide con- 
vulsion of the days when the Assyrian empire conquered 
the world. 

One of the results of the unhappily named “higher criti- 
cism”* has been to show us when, and so why, this book 
of an unknown author was written. It was after the return 
from the captivity, perhaps about the year 350 B. C., when 
Greece was preparing for her great invasion of the East, 
which was destined to affect the whole course of history, 
that an unknown writer had such an inspiration of the 
needs of the world and such a vision of Israel’s mission, 
that the book known to us as “The Prophecy of Jonah” 
was given to the world. 

That Israel should have returned from its bitter experi- 
ence filled with horror at the wickedness of the world is 
not strange; that men filled with the spirit of the Puritan, 
as were Ezra and Nehemiah, should feel that the safety of 
the chosen people depended upon their isolation, we can 
well understand. But it was not alone the people who 
had held them in captivity whose influence they dreaded; 
there were people near at hand whom they despised and 
hated. The Samaritans had played an unworthy part on 
the return of their brethren and sown the seeds of that 
contempt which was all the more bitter because the rival 
religion aped the manners of the true worshippers of 
Jehovah. 

THE USE OF PARABLE. 

But there was one servant of God who saw that this 
spirit must lead to the destruction of Israel, and that the 
true meaning of the experience of the exile was to be found 
by those who had learned that in “every nation he that 
reverences and serves God is accepted by him.” Our 
writer was not the only one to learn this great truth. The 
unknown prophet, whom we call Isaiah, had had a vision 
of a God of the whole earth. Malachi was about to say 
not as we read it in the authorized version, but—‘‘From 
the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same, my name is great among the heathen, and in every 
place incense is being offered unto my name, even a pure 
ofiering, for my name is now great among the heathen, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” How was Israel, hard and bit- 
ter and self-satisfied, to be made to feel that its true mis- 
sion was to make known the way of the Lord among all 





It has 
aroused the resentment of the ignorant because it seems to imply 


*Higher criticism is a name we owe to the Germans. 
a certain superiority on the part of the critic. But it refers only 
The study of the text was called 
the “lower” criticism, and the study of the book as a whole—its 
authorship, the time when it was written, and the object of the 


to the subject of critical study. 


Certainly a harmless 
But how much bitterness and ignorant zeal might 


writer—was called the “higher” criticism. 
distinction ! 
have been spared if by chance the one had been called the “text- 
ual” and the other the “literary” examination of Scriptures! 
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people? How was the religion of Israel to be changed 
from a racial to a universal religion? How was the world 
to be evangelized? The writer, like a still Greater Prophet, 
turned from the language of the schools and used the 
parable. He wrote an allegory which has endured through 
all these centuries and will again influence the world when 
men learn that it is a parable and not a history. 

If Israel rested content with the revelation to the fathers 
and felt no responsibility for the world, it would surely 
perish. This was his message, and the book of Jonah was 
the form it took. The writer took for his hero the prophet 
Jonah. Why he chose this little known figure will be evi- 
dent to all who take the trouble to make themselves familiar 
with not alone the history of Israel as it is recorded in the 
scriptures but also with the traditions which have lin- 
gered to our day. Jonah was a great national hero. Tra- 
dition* said that he was the “child” whom the prophet 
Elijah, at the time of the great famine, raised to life. He, 
said the popular story, was the unnamed “servant” who 
fled with Elijah as far as Beersheba, when the wrath of 
Jezebel sought the prophet’s life. He was the “messen- 
ger” whom Elisha sent to anoint Jehu king, which led to 
the revolution and the downfall of the dynasty of Ahab. 
He, thought our author, was a fitting hero for the parable 
which he hoped might change the course of Hebrew history. 

But there was a deeper reason still why Jonah should 
have been the hero of the tale; it was necessary for the 
dramatic construction of the story that the hero should 
represent a theology which Israel had long outgrown. 
Every student of the Bible knows that Israel! at the begin- 
ning conceived of God as a tribal God, whose name was 
Jehovah. This God dwelt on Mount Sinai. Thither Moses 
went to receive the Tables of Stone. To this same moun- 
tain Elijah went to renew his faith in the God of Israel. 
Great as was the power of Jehovah, it was confined to the 
Promised Land. His writs did not run in Moab or in 
Philistia. It was not until the days of the great prophets 
that God began to be thought of as the God of the whole 
earth. 


THE IRONY OF JONAH 


The primitive theology had been outgrown through the 
influence of the great prophets and the experience in the 
captivity. Yet, if the story was to have verisimilitude, it 
required for its hero one who still held to the old theology. 
For—and here lies the irony of the writer—it was not to 
be supposed that one who believed that he who is the God 
of the whole earth could be content to have his true wor- 
shippers indifferent to that larger world in which he dwelt! 
If God be the God of the whole earth, and Israel acts as if 
it had no duty outside the Promised Land, what would be 
the fate of Israel? This is what the story of Jonah sets 
out to tell. It was because Jonah did not believe that God 
was the God of the whole earth, but only of the sacred 
land of Israel, that when the unwelcome word of the Lord 
came to him, saying, “Arise, go to Ninevah,” “he rose up 
to flee unto Tarshish from the presence of the Lord.” 

Thus far there is nothing in the allegory which seems 
inconsistent with human experience. But now follows the 





*See Stanley’s “History of the Jewish Church,” lecture xxxiii. 
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story which is not only incredible but, to the modern 
wind, grotesque. Therefore, many a reader closes the 
story at this point and will read no more, and so one of the 
seaat instructive and dramatic books of the Old Testa- 
ment is closed to him. Yet, I venture to think, the great 
lesson of the allegory was never more needed than today. 

Why did the prophet insert such a grotesque incident 
Why could not the Greek dolphin have 
served his purpose? Of course the first answer is that he 
never dreamed that his parable would be read by any save 
his contemporaries! He could not foresee that a day 
vould come when the reverence of a people for his writing 


into his story ? 


vould be so great that they would suppose that he was 
writing history and would expect them to accept his fan- 
tastic tale as if it were the truth of a veritable voyage on 
the Mediterranean Sea! Yet that is what has come to 


OUR PROSAIC MOOD 
But the story was not written for Christians, nor for 
Greeks nor for Americans—full of imagination, indeed, yet 
singularly lacking in the poetic sense. We are essentially 
The book was writ- 
ten for the contemporaries of the prophet, as we have said, 
men whose fathers had known what it meant for a 


rosaic in our most religious moods. 


hole nation to be engulfed in the tidal wave of the Baby- 
lonian invasion. The hero of the story had not shared 
is experience, for he lived before the rise of Babylon as a 
world power. He belonged to the northern kingdom on 
which the Assyrian “had come down like a wolf on the 
fold.” It was Nineveh which had destroyed the people of 
God, because they had failed to preach to it the righteous- 
ness of God which had been revealed to them. What fig- 
ire should he use to represent the awful fate of the North- 
ern kingdom? The prophet Jeremiah had spoken of 
Nebuchadnezzar as a dragon; he had said, speaking of the 
of Judea: “The king of Babylon hath devoured me 
he hath swallowed me up like a dragon 
hath cast me out.” 

his, I guess, is the seed from which our writer’s story 
rew. Indeed, it would be more appropriate 2s applied to 
Nineveh than to Babylon, for the word Nineveh comes 
from the root Nish, which means fish. This was the great 
fish that swallowed Israel. The people who first read this 
story had the key to the parable which we have lost. They 
knew that the experience of Jonah was a parable of the 
experience of both Israel and Judea. The great monster 
empires of the ancient world had swallowed the people of 
God because they had fled from his presence. And now, 


+} 


by the mercy of God, the monster had cast them forth 


and they were given a new opportunity to serve God by 
Would they 
obey the voice of God, or would they refuse? This was 
the question the writer had in mind to bring before his 


Her DI le. 


preaching his righteousness to the world. 


It is an old story, but it is one which has a meaning for 
Indeed, I believe that it is the one 
question to which an answer must be found if the church 
is not to meet the fate of Judaism. We have had a solemn 
warning. Men are saying: “Why did not the church save 
the world from the desolating war which threatened to de- 


the churches today. 
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stroy the civilization of the world?” It is a question to 
which an answer must be given, and it ought not to be 
difficult to find the answer. The churches were impotent 
because they had not used their influence to convert the 
world. They were content to rest in such a modification 
of the individual and family life as they had accomplished. 
But that the spiritualization of the industrial and political 
life of the nations and the relation of the nations to one 
another were also the task of the church was far from their 
thought. The churches allied to the state were bound to 
The Ameri- 
can churches, free from the control of the state, might have 
had a message to the world, but they were satisfied with 


speak the things which the state demanded. 


influencing the individual and were exhausting their ener- 
gies in sectarian propaganda, and would long ago have 
perished had it not been that the Christian spirit was kept 
alive by missions to the heathen. Who can doubt that 
had the Christian world shown to Japan an example of 
Christian brotherhood, the whole course of the world might 
have been changed? If all the Christian men and women 
in the world could have united their energies, there can be 
I do 
That 
tut if after the Reformation all the Re- 
formed churches had determined that they would no longer 


no doubt that the war could have been prevented. 
not mean by some sudden effort in the year 1914. 
was too late. 


be dominated by the spirit of the world, as they deter- 
mined they would no longer be dominated by the papacy, 
there can be no doubt that the world would be a different 
place from what it is today. 

But the church has been impotent because it lost the 
meaning of the kingdom of God and identified salvation 
with individual escape from the torture of a hell which is 
to be experienced after death, and supposed that the im- 
portant work for each church was to propagate its own 
3ecause of this the Protestant churches 
have been impotent to influence the world except to a 
small degree. 


peculiar doctrines. 


THE HERESY OF FLIGHT 


The churches have been like the hero of our story. 
They have fled from the presence of the Lord. That is, 
they have not acted as if they believed that the Lord is 
present in the affairs of the world but is confined to the 
sacred soil of the ecclesiastical life. As a result of this 
heresy the churches have been swallowed by the world. 

There is a passage in a recent book by Santayana which 
deserves our serious consideration. The liberal, on read- 
ing this passage, will, I think, be justified in saying that 
the author is confused as to the true meaning of “author- 
ity,” and will not be prepared to admit that the picture 
which he draws of the Protestant churches in the nine- 
teenth century is a complete portrait of Christian life in 
America at that time. Nevertheless, if we read the pas- 
sage with serious hearts, I think we shall be compelled to 
admit that the churches had substituted efficiency for 
holiness, and as a result had been dominated by the spirit 
of the world? “The Churches, a little ashamed of their 
past, began to court the good opinion of so excellent a 
world. They were far, very far, from 
ing contempt for it. 


preach- 
. Irreligion, dissoluteness, and 
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pessimism—supposed naturally to go together—could 
never prosper; they were incompatible with efficiency. 
That was the supreme test. ‘Be Christians,’ I once heard 
a president of College cry to his assembled pupils, 
‘be Christians and you will be successful.’ Religion was 
indispensable and sacred, when not carried too far; but 
theology might well be unnecessary. Why distract this 
world with talk of another? Enough for the day was the 
good thereof. Religion should be disentangled as much as 
possible from history and authority and metaphysics, and 
made to rest honestly on one’s fine feelings, on one’s indom- 
itable optimism and trust in life.”* 

The churches have been swallowed by the world and 
now, by the mercy of God, after the dreadful experience, 
are given, as the prophet was, a new opportunity to re- 
deem themselves. These are the conditions which con- 
stitute what we have called the crisis of the churches, and 
I venture to suggest that the churches to-day are in the 
same position as was Jonah after his deliverance from the 
The experience of Jonah in the 
But 
the deeper and permanent value is found in the tragedy 


perils of the great deep. 
maw of the great fish is the first act in our drama. 


which follows. 


THE MERCY OF GOD 


The mercy of God, which gave to the rebellious prophet 
another opportunity after his first failure, may be said to 
The churches certainly failed 


have been shown also to us, 
in meeting the crisis which culminated in the great war, 
but there is still work for them to do, and, having been 
delivered after the first failure, there is now opening before 
them a new opportunity. They may now redeem them- 
selves, or, like this unhappy servant of Jehovah, fail again ; 
but if they do, they will repeat the tragedy of the Jewish 


1 


church. This is the warning of the second part of our 


parable. 


to Nineveh because he dared not again 


He delivered the message, 


Jonah went 
and the result was far 
He had hoped that 


refuse. 
different from what he had expected. 
destruction would follow his 


an immediate preaching. 


But behold, the city heard and hearkened. He sat on the 
mound outside the city and waited for the fire from heaven 


to fall. He heard the sound mourning, he saw the 


beasts led from the field to take part in the expiation. 
And he gloried in the thought that it was too late.f 

I do not think it unjust to say that this represented the 
feeling of many who call themselves Christians as they 
contemplated the possibility of the resurrection of Ger- 
We have 


say that they wished the war had con- 


from the grave of the Hohenzollerns. 


many 
} 


neard not a te\ 


tinued till the invading armies had done in Germany all 


that the Germans had done in Belgium, 
It may be said that one essential element has been over- 
If the Ger- 


“The people of Nineveh repented. 


mans had 


’ 1 
looked : 


repented, we should have been the first to for- 


give them.” I believe that those who speak thus are 
deceiving themselves. They “would forgive. if repentance 


were evident’? Possibly. But they would have been 


haracter and Opinion in the United States,” George Santayana. 


Stanley’s lectures on the Jewish Church. 
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sorry to have repentance precede suffering! The man 
who wrote the book of Jonah knew the human heart better 
than many a man who knows much of which the ancient 
writer was ignorant. When he depicted Jonah sitting in 
sullen expectation for the destruction of the city, grieving 
at the sound of repentance, he was doing what many a 
man who calls himself a Christian is doing to-day. Each 
is interested, not in the salvation of life, but in the fulfil- 
ment of his own prophecy! 

Again, I would call attention to the artistry of the 
story. The writer has followed the path of human experi- 
ence as faithfully as the broad feet of Bunyan trod the 
well-known paths of England. Jonah is a modern figure 
—because he is the revelation of the human heart. 


WEARISOME BUSINESS 


Waiting for destruction to fall on those we hate is a 
wearisome business. Jonah found it so. He knew the 
evil the great Assyrian empire had brought upon the 
world, the blood it had shed, the tears it had caused to 
flow, the homes it had broken up, and so the cries that 
went up from the king on his throne and the peasant in 
the field were as music in his ears. Yet the destruction 
At last it is borne in upon him that his prophecy 
God is to be merciful to those who deserved 
no mercy. Meanwhile the hot Assyrian sun beats down 
upon his unprotected head and he is full of misery. 

The Hebrew knew nothing of what we call secondary 
causes. Whatever happened was the direct action of God. 
As God had prepared the great wind and the great fish, so 
now it is God who causes a miraculous gourd to spring up 
and Jonah is comforted by its refreshing shade. In his 
secure retreat he again waits for the fulfilment of the 
prophecy which he had feared was to fail. But at last 
The sounds of 


tarried. 
has failed. 


there can be no further ground for hope. 
mourning have turned into hymns of joy, and he is com- 
pelled to admit that the wicked city is to escape the doom 
it merited. And in bitterness of heart he lies down to 
sleep. And now God sends a worm which gnaws the root 
of the gourd and the hot wind of the desert blows upon it 
withers And Jonah is filled with anger 
against God. Then the voice of God comes to him, as it 


had come to his master Elijah on Horeb, saying: “Dost 


and it away. 


thou well to be angry for the gourd?” And he answers in 
bitterness: “I do well to be angry even unto death.” 

To some this seems an impotent conclusion. ‘What 
But it is the proper ending of a great 
Hamlet, “the rest is silence.” But the 

This is the end of the prophetic spirit 
“six score thou- 


next?” they say. 
As in 
meaning is clear. 
which loves its own shelter more than the 
sand persons that cannot discern between their right hand 
and their left hand; and also much cattle.” “But who 
They are the religious sec- 


tragedy. 


are such?” it may be asked. 
tarians, all who identify the goodness of God with the lit- 
tle system which they have found helpful and comforting. 
It may be a great church which numbers its millions in 
many lands, or it may be a little sect of only a few score. 
Sut the important matter is not which particular body it 
seems to us is most to be condemned for this spirit; the 
important thing to remember is that it is a spirit from 
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which none of the churches is entirely free. I do not in- 
tend to imply that there is conscious hatred on the part 
of one church to another, but only that the logic of their 
theory leads to a scepticism of God’s goodness outside the 
company to which they belong. 


A PARABLE OF THE CHURCH 


No doubt the story has its lesson for the individual, but 
it is primarily a parable of the church. It was addressed 
to the Jewish church, which had been swallowed up by the 
creat dragons of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, 
but, by the mercy of God, has now been cast forth. A 
new opportunity had been given to do the will of God in 
making his way known among the Gentiles, but instead 
of that the Jews were filled with bitterness as they learned 
that God was interested in the heathen and that his mercy 
was “wider than the wideness of the sea.” Their feeling 
hardened into the pharisaism which at last slew a Greater 
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than Jonah, because he told them that the Good Samari- 
tan, however faulty his theology, was nearer to God than 
the orthodox priest and Levite. 

Yet this tragedy of Israel might have been averted had 
the priests listened to one who was more like Jesus in his 
spirit than even the “greater” prophets. His word needed 
no scribe to interpret it. It was as plain as the word of 
Jesus. “You are looking,” Jesus said, “only to the past. 
You forget the present and have no eyes for the future 
You are on the threshold of a great revelation—just as 
Jonah was—and if you fail to see the signs of the times 
and to do the work to which God has called you, your 
church and nation, which have been your joy and com- 
fort, will be destroyed as was the gourd of Jonah, and your 
end, like his, will be full of bitterness.” And it was so. 
The book of Jonah is the prophecy of the fall of Israel— 
the foretelling of the fate of the church of God! 

(Concluded in next issue.) 


Who Caused the World War? 


By Lucia Ames Mead 


HE above question was glibly answered by all the 
Allies in 1919. The Versailles Treaty compelled 
Germany at the point of the bayonet to declare that 
It mattered not that not one 
person in Germany believed this, and that an increasing 


she was solely responsible. 


number outside of Germany were beginning to question 
this, though every child in the Allied countries had been 
told for four years that the Kaiser had plunged Europe 
France felt she could not secure her desired 
reparations unless Germany assumed sole responsibility in 
Probably most Frenchmen believed it, 


into war. 


black and white. 
though my Socialist chauffeur who drove me through the 
levastated district that May, 1919, declared that it was a 
apitalist war and said he decorated the German soldiers’ 
graves; he felt the helpless conscript was not to blame. 
Today, the thoughtful, honest people of every land are 
seeking the imperative necessity of revising the treaty, of 
learning the truth and telling it to the rising generation. A 
remarkable survey of what is being done, or rather, not 
being done, has been done by Prof. Shepherd in the first 
number of the new monthly, Our World, which magazine 
gives promise of great usefulness. He found that Germans, 
even when they had to use old textbooks, omitted all the 
passages written in honor of the old regime. They had 
tried new text-books, but none suited all the parents of 
the six political parties now in power. Neither socialists 
nor monarchists could agree as to the causes of the war 
nor could the other shades of political opinion find a com- 
mon basis of statement. Consequently, to Professor Shep- 
herd’s amazement, absolutely nothing about the war being 
taught except certain dates of events. Four experts were 
working on these dates but could not agree in describing 
what happened on them. In former years, the government 
lecided what children should be taught; now, said the 


Prussian minister of Education, “In every school, the 
children have their own organization with a spokesman 
who has a right to criticise the teacher on every occasion 
or even go over the teacher’s head to higher authorities.” 


THE GERMAN VERSION 


German children are learning from their fathers divergent 
views as to the origin of the war, but the teachers are per- 
force silent. In France the varied versions of the war are 
given to children by fathers who fought at the front and 
whose mothers stood in the bread line. The seven party 
divisions here, as in Germany, prevent any consensus of 
opinion being expressed in text-books. In England a large 
number of poor, anonymous text-books have appeared but 
they are being weeded out by inspectors and the children 
are for the most part learning of the war only as their 
elders give their version. 

Amazingly little attention has been given in our press to 
a notable movement among the scholars of the neutral na- 
tions to begin a dispassionate study of the complex, far- 
Meeting more than a 
year ago, these representatives of Norway, Sweden, Hol- 


reaching causes of the World War. 


land and Switzerland made their declaration, concluding 
with the words: “We are of the opinion that such an expla- 
nation is possible only through an unpartisan commission 
of competent citizens of neutral countries.” Their declara- 
tion was warmly endorsed by men like Sir Gilbert Murray, 
Lord Parmoor, Ramsay Macdonald, Charles Trevelyan, 
Henri Barbusse, Romain Rolland, Maxim Gorky, Prof. 


Albert Einstein and others. The commissions are now 
appointed and are about to consider the following questions : 
1. Who was responsible for the outbreak of the war, at the 
end of July, 1914? 2. Who was responsible for the ex- 


tension of a local conflict to a war of the world? 3. Who 
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was responsible for the duration of the war through so 
many years and its ending in a peace of violence rather than 
a peace of reconciliation? 4. Who was responsible for the 
fact that the war was conducted contrary to the principles 
of international law? 5. Who was responsible for the fact 
that the law violated the rights of neutrals?” 

This spontaneous movement promises to be of great his- 
toric value. It ought to provide a basis for a common text- 
book to be translated into all languages to enlighten the 
rising generation after it has become of age and has never 
understood the greatest event in modern history. Such a 
report may sometime allay the bitter antagonisms of today, 
based on half-knowledge. Temple Scott, the Secretary 
of the American committee which is aiding this movement, 
writes from 167 W. 72nd St., New York City, that “It has 
been planned to raise an adequate fund to help this com- 
mission to accomplish its purpose and for this fund the 
sum of $50,000 is practically assured.” 

Much information is now available which the censor and 
other agencies prohibited in the years of mad conflict. 
Now it can be told. The remarkable new book, “Europe 
Without Peace,” written by Signor Nitti, formerly Italian 
Premier, is only one of several that are bound to change 
the opinion of that period of bitterness and hysteria when 
German dictionaries and Wagner and Goethe were taboo. 
“All the warring 
countries have their responsibility in a different degree. 


Here are some trenchant quotations : 


Russia’s attitude was the real and underlying cause of the 
world conflict (italics mine). It can not be said that in the 
ten years preceding the war Russia did not do as much as 
. I believe that 
urope is threatened with decadence more owing to the 
peace treaties than as a result of the war.” Signor Nitti 
denounces as “useless and stupid” the insistence that Ger- 
many should confess that she was solely guilty. 


Germany to bring unrest into Europe. . 


He says, 
“The declaration is of no use whatever to the conqueror, 
because no importance can be attributed to a declaration 
extorted by force; or to the conquered, because he knows 
that there is no moral significance in being forced to state 
vhat one does not believe.” 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


Signor Nitti reproaches the Allies for breach of faith in 
securing the armistice on the basis of the fourteen points 
and then on not observing them in making the peace. 
Perhaps most important of all is his disclosure of a secret 
memorandum presented by Mr. Lloyd George on March 
25, 1919, which laid down conditions for a just and lasting 
peace for Europe, and proposed a peace of reconstruction 
and reconciliation. Among eight definite proposals were 
those that Germany should be admitted into the League of 
Nations and that millions of Germans should not be handed 
over to the Poles. When face to face with Clemenceau 
Lloyd George had not the courage to stand out for any one 
of these. Nitti desires to have the League revise the treat- 
ies and that the whole question of reparations be left to it. 

A letter from Baron Rosen, late Russian minister at 
Washington, has just been posthumously published. It 
shows his admiration for the courageous English author, 
E. D. Morel, who has boldly stood out for years against 


the hasty and conventional view of the war. He writes to 
him: “Having just read your letter expressing the view 
that the legend of the German plot to impose domination 
over Europe is responsible for the vast punitive mechanism 
known as the treaty of Versailles and, further on, that this 
dogma of Germany’s unilateral responsibility for the war 
is internationally what the Dreyfus case was nationally 
of the nation concerned, I can not resist the temptation to 
assure you that I entirely concur in those views, and that 
not until they are generally accepted by the whole world . , 
will real peace in Europe become possible. . You will 
not take it amiss if a man who has spent a whole lifetime 
in the diplomatic service of his country takes the liberty to 
add that he subscribes unreservedly to the views you en- 
tertain in regard to the nefarious character of the policies 
practiced by the so-called statesmen of the leading nations 
of Europe during the decades preceding the advent of the 
catastrophe.” 


FRANK CONFESSIONS 


There is no more amazing illustration of nefarious pro- 
posals than the frank confession of Lord Fisher, Admiral 
of the Fleet, of his proposal to King Edward, in 1908, that 
“as it was Germany’s set intention to make even England’s 
mighty navy hesitate at sea, it seemed to me a sagacious 
act on England’s part to seize the German fleet when it was 
so very easy of accomplishment.” He tells of a plan to 
land several years before the war began 100,000 Russian 
troops on the Pomeranian coast. Another startling bit of 
information marked “Secret” is his note to Lord Fisher. 
“Tirpitz asked a mutual friend living in Berlin to inquire 
very privately of me whether I would agree to limiting size 
of guns and size of ships, as this is vital to the Germans, 
who can’t go bigger than the dreadnoughts in guns or size 
| wrote back by return post yesterday morning. ‘Tell him 
I’ll see him d—d first (them’s the very words). 1 won- 
der what Wilhelm will say to that when Tirpitz shows him 
the letter.” Fisher refers to Admiral Mahan’s drawing 
attention to the fact that “88 per cent of England’s guns 
were pointed at Germany.” Says Francis Neilson, former- 
ly an M. P., in his illuminating papers on “The Duty of 
Civilization”: “The policy inaugurated by Delcasse in 
Morroco, together with that of Iswolsky in the Black Sea 
and in Persia, committed Great Britain to action too ter- 
rible to contemplate.” Mr. Fay in the American Historical 
Review showed that Russia was to blame for beginning 
ihe war. The confession of General Loukomlinov, who 
lied to the Tsar, and Lloyd George’s recent statement that 
the nations “drifted into war” are additional testimony that 
Germany can not alone be held responsible. 

Alfred Pevet’s “Les Responsables de la Guerre” traces 
in 500 pages the complex, tragic story of the beginning of 
the war and throws strong light upon the guilt of Russia 
and the support given by Poincaire and Viviani to the 
Panslavic plot. Most Americans have made up their mind 
five years ago and do not want it unsettled. It is very 
troublesome to weigh evidence, to be impartial and to re 
vise opinions. But the safety of the world depends largely 
upon the trouble which mankind will take to learn the truth 
and to secure justice. 
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An “Utterance” of 


“the Social Song”: 


Angela Morgan 


By William L. Stidger 


visions of the social light, but so have women. Here 
is Angela Morgan singing the “Social Song” as 
Markham calls it. Here is a woman’s voice loud, and 
dear and certain! Few are the men who have caught 
the social vision; fewer the women. But here is one 
whose eyes have “seen the glory of the coming.” 
One catches this note first in her book called “Utter- 
ance,” in a poem named “The Look”: 


N YT oniy have the men dreamed dreams and seen 


The eyes of the old man looking at me from the bench in the 
park— 

They have seared my soul, they have thrust the iron through 
my spirit, 

So that I may no longer sleep quietly 

Or walk thoughtlessly upon the earth. 


That is what this preacher calls “conviction of the so- 
cial sin of not seeing and not caring how the other half of 
the world lives.” 

How often we preachers sin that sin and how few of 
us ever learn that Christ really had it in his heart and his 
gospel to care how the toiling folks of the other half live. 
A good old fashioned conviction of the “social sin of not 
knowing and not caring” would do us good. A conviction 


that would make us sleepless of nights because of the look 
in the faces of the worn toilers of the earth; a sense of the 
injustice of what Markham calls “These cruel riches side 


by side with these cruel poverties.” That should keep us 
awake night and day until we have done our little parts 
in arousing the world to the existence of these social sins. 
Oh, God, convict us! Let “The Look” haunt us! 


{n old man’s eyes, wrinkled, watery, abject. 

He had a thin shirt and thin lips that could not smile; 
His hands were blue and knotted over his patient walking stick, 
\nd the wind cut his feeble wrists, 

Searched his collarless, pinched neck 

Till his eyes blinked smarting .... 

Am I a coward that I do not go to him, 

Lift him instantly from his wretchedness? 

Am I afraid, dreading the great horde of unanswered 

\nd unanswerable problems, 

3efore which governments and religions quail? 

What have I done to you, old man, 

What have all of us done to you, 

Or what have we failed to do, 

That you should sit thus, gaunt and shaking 

While we have fires and homes in plenty? 


Then Miss Morgan pictures the rich going by, the young 
mrls in their pleasure, thoughtless and careless. Then 
she comes to a high, white purpose and vows a great 
social vow. 


A VOW WHITE WITH A HIGH PURPOSE 


Let us all take that vow with this poet! Let this vow 
be for a testimony that we have not only been convicted 
of the social sin but that we have been converted and that 


we have been forgiven by our God for interpreting Christ 
so feebly to the world: 


Old man, I am coming to you; I am coming to you and your 
kind. 

I will put by my woman’s dream, I will leave kisses and caresses 

Because of you. 

I will say to my hot veins: 

“Come! Burn white with a high purpose 

For the wrongs of the race must he righted, 

They cry out loud and will not be hushed. 

They cry out loud to the young and to the daring; 

They are the called, these are the chosen; 

The calm, the cautious will never do this thing. 

They are too burdened with statistics, they have no sympathy 
with eagerness. 

Come heart! Henceforth, militant, mighty, 

Let our love stream forth to mankind.” 


There is our trumpet call! 
poem ! 


There is our rallying cry and 
There is our challenge! Hear it ye ministers of 
men and God and Christ! 


Henceforth, militant, mighty 


Let our love stream forth to mankind! 


Let us take up his battles and his troubles, and his prob- 
lems in his mine and his mill and his mire; his heart and 
his home and his helplessness! And pray God that “The 
Look” may haunt us forever and a day: 


Love is not alone for pleasure. love is not alone for bliss, 

Love is for the rousing of the nations, 

The healing of the world! 

The eyes of an old man looking at me from a bench in the park, 

They have seared my soul, they have thrust the iron through 
my spirit, 

So that I may no longer sleep quictly 

Or walk throughlessly upon the earth. 


“Make of Man the Statue,” reminds us of Markham’s 
poem “Man-Test” in which he says that with all of our 
making here in this age, if we do not make man we have 
made nothing. So Miss Morgan rings again this iron bell 
of admonitior to a needy social age; an age of mills and 
mines and mighty wheels and furnaces belching fire for 
the consumption of men’s bodies and souls: 


Make of man the statue, the priceless piece of art. 
All that Greece has given, 

All that time has striven 

For ages to impart, 

Weld it in his sinews, mold it in his thought, 

Till the humblest scavenger is gloriously wrought. 
Shame upon the galleries, filled with treasures fine 
While the work of Heaven, Man, who is Divine, 
Shivers in the hallway, shuffles through the street 
Shambles down the alley, with weak and ragged feet 


We stand indicted! We are condemned! We are haled 
into court by this poet and what is worse, we deserve it! 
Here it is in the last part of that great poem: 


Make of man the statue, make of man the building 
That avails the gilding 
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Of altar or of dome, 

What the gorgeous tapestries blooming in the home, 
What avails the splendor where stately mansions stand 

lf men who made the mansions are homeless in the land? 
Shame upon the church spires climbing to the sky, 

While the trudging millions suffer, starve and die! 


The emphasis in those last two lines I take upon my 
own shoulders. We need that emphasis. We are teaching 
the beautiful in the gospel of Christ, but we are not 
We are giving the world but 
half of Christ’s great heart. If our temples are beautiful 
and our humanity ugly with sin and hurt and heartache, 


teaching the practical. 


It is better to teach the souls 
of men to aspire than the architecture of churches to climb 
skyward. 


there is something wrong. 


Make of man the poem, make of Man the theme, 
Fruiting of the vision, flowering of the dream. 

All that Rome has given, 

All that Art has striven 

For centuries to say, 

Breathe it in his spirit, coin it in his heart, 

Till the poorest laborer can share the lovliest part. 
Make of man the shining, pure and perfect thing; 
Give him room to grow in; 

Give him fields to sow in, 

Teach his lips to sing 

Shame upon the white streets, brilliant with display, 
While the hungry people struggle on their way. 


Make of man the towering, the beautiful emprise, 
Great as any temple that reaches to the skies. 
Take your “worthless derelict, ignorant and vile,” 
Give him skies to dream in, 

Love a chance to gleam in, 

Teach his soul to smile 

Give his toil its payment 

+h 


Clothe him sweet wt raiment 


Give him food to nourish 


Help his thought to flourish; 


Proudly lit his head then, 


Here he comes marching, with huge brawny shoulders 


iown the strects of Miss Morgan’s great poem “The 
Titan”; with his shirt open at the neck, the hairs on his 
breast wet with sweat; a new light in his eyes because he 
has heard the news that Christ knew him and loved him 
and was his comrade. Where heard he that great news? 
God pity, if he heard it not in the pulpits of the churches 


of Christ! 


Che giant who has risen in this hour, 


Bearing a crown of sweat upon his brow— 
His name is labor and his time is NOW. 
rhink you Tradition’s womb can hold him long? 


with him and his arm is strong. 


not the passion of his throe? 
How dare ye then to bind him to his woe? 
Loose him and let him go! 


lis feet are set in centuries of soil, 
His mighty arms about the earth are furled 
Upon his brow the diadem of toil— 


His sinews are the courage of the world 
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Without kim forge and factory were dumb. 
3ut for his hand the soil would not give birth—- 
All fires go back upon the nation’s hearth. 
There is no labor where he has no part, 
Commerce keeps time to his tremendous heart; 
Tunnels, and towers, battleships and mines, 
The plenteous products of the fields and vines, 
The teeming industry of all the land 

He holds within the hollow of his hand. 

Cities and parks and palaces and mills— 

These are his works to do with as he wills. 


Lo from his eyes look forth the eyes of God! 
Yea from his eyes the eyes of God look out! 
The voice of God is heard within his shout! 


In “Let Us Declare!” a poem of challenge, the last lines 
ring like the call to battle at dawn along the line of life: 


“Come workers! Poets, artists, dreamers, more and more 
Let us shake wide out our wings and soar. 

Let us not fear to answer the high call 

That trumpets to us all. 

Amid the doubts and chaos of today— 

The hate, the lust, the rage, 

Let us declare for nobler things— 

The coming of that age 


When man shall find his wings!” 


THE SIMPLE SOCIAL SONG OF SYMPATHY 


If the “Social Song” catches not our hearts as a funda- 
mental teaching of Christ’s gospel; if we truly believe not 
that Christ himself meant this to be a part of his great 
inessage to humanity; if we honestly cannot see the thing; 
surely our hearts will be won to a social gospel through 
pure Christ-like sympathy when we read a poem like 
“Winter,” which I quote from this poet’s book called 
“Hail Man!” It is the picture of a cold, bitter winter. 
Then comes a vivid picture of a winter storm, rattling the 
windows. Then comes a beggar to the door of comfort 


and luxury and Miss Morgan pleads through his lips: 
\Vhat’s this, my man? No food, no shelter, out of luck? 

Children hungry,— the same old story—and your wife 

Well, on my life 

It’s hard lines and a bad night you've struck. 

Bridget, give him some bacon and bread— 

Make the coffee real hot 


Gone to the hospital? 


To go to the spot. 
Sorry my fellow—sorry I can’t do more. 
I've a big brood myself. 


Winter, colder and colder, 

\ dagger in a bare shoulder... . 
Children how thankful you should be 
For the good gifts our Lord has given. 
Come, sit again by father’s knee, 

And bow your heads to God in heaven 
And ask him once more 

To help the poor, 

To comfort all who are oppressed. 

\Ve know he doeth all things best. 

Now go upstairs and cuddle tight. 

Mother will tuck you in just right... . 
Winter! The jagged teeth of an wmseen monster 
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Glorying in man’s pain, 
O earth, is your boast in vain? 

Well here’s a good book. I'll read, to forget his face 

I wonder now, will he find a place? 

I've got to forget him; I must! But somehow or other .. . 
He was ill. He could scarcely rise. 

The tears were frozen about his terrified eyes . 

By brother, O Christ, my brother. 


He was weak. 


Under the God of Eternity if we could only get that 
heart cry into our preaching souls these days as we think 
of the millions of unchurched men out yonder in the fac- 
tories and mills of America: 


“My brother, O Christ, my brother!” 


Thus shall we write our message; thus shall we sing 
our social song; thus shall we preach our social gospel; 
thus shall we tive our social lives; and thus shall we be 





crowned “on the enduring tablet of the human heart,” as 
Miss Morgan sings in “The Humanitarian” : 
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Seeing how the world suffered and bled, 
He said: 

“My life shall bring 

Help to that suffering.” 

Seeing how the earth had need 

Of sheer joy and beauty 

Above all bitter creed 

Of cruel penitence and duty, 

And how mankind 

Thirsted and cried for joy it could not find, 
His heart made quick reply, 

“Men shall know happiness before I die!” 


He who brings beauty to the lives of men 
Needeth no tribute of recording pen. 
His deeds are graven in a place apart, 
On the enduring iablet of the human heart 


A Free Cathedral 


By Von Ogden Vogt 


N some form, a cathedral system will be a development 
of religion in the big American city. The cathedral 

idea contains something highly desirable in modern 
life; not the idea in its medieval aspects, but in its com- 
prehending, catholic, community aspects. Just at this pai- 
ticular time, I am led to put down some notes on the idea 
by a very concrete situation in a certain large city. The 
region in mind is a rapidly developing “rich” neighbor- 

od, certainly destined to be the most affluent and fashion- 
able town-house and apartment district of the city. An 
expected early zoning system will keep it so for genera- 
tions. The region is flanked by a string of normal, average 
churches of five denominations; all of them “across the 
car-line from the handsome 


tracks” of a thoroughfare 


oulevard area. Not one of the present church buildings 
Three are hidden in 
None can ever make any appeal to the im- 
agination of the region described. 
no two of them could at this time muster enough money 
to buy a proper lot on the boulevard. Much more to the 
point, no one of them nor no two of them, without marked 
changes, could muster the intellectual, social, or spiritual 
ideals to set up a commendable modern church program. 

If they 
would, they could form a federation in the following man- 
ner: The bodies most nearly akin could be joined in a 


in be well seen. None is beautiful. 
side streets. 


No one of them, nor 


\ll of them together could do all these things. 


close federation at the heart of the movement, conducting 
the major services under developing typical American 
iorms of worship, the forms greatly improved by skillful 
critical study and care. It would be highly desirable for 
as many groups as possible—those now on the field and 
others, such as Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, Baptist, Disciple, Evangelical, et al. to share this 
common system of public worship, as well as a common 
school for the religious education of the young. The morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening services on Sunday would af- 


+ 


tord opportunity for different usages and forms, varying 





from the nobly liturgical to the more free and spontaneous. 
A system of rotation in preaching could include both local 
and invited preachers. 
flexible enough to 


This central federation should be 
include Episcopalian, Unitarian and 
Lutheran bodies if they so desired. If not, any such bodies 
could be associated in the wider union of the cathedral 


organization. 
INCLUSIVE PLAN 

This wider union might include several bodies that did 
not wish to enter the closer merger, but that did wish to 
worship in the building according to their own forms or 
provide preaching of the truth according to their special 
lights. The bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church 
might appoint one or more clergymen of his diocese to the 
cathedral staff for the conduct of services according to 
Episcopal forms, including celebrations of holy communion 
and certain daily offices. Other bodies could adopt a sim- 
ilar relation, limited only by the hours of the schedule of 
service for the main church and its chapels. Unless there 
were too many such needs, one or more chapels could be 
assigned for special consecration and usage, to provide 
for such sacramental opportunities as the views of the 
Episcopalians, Baptists and others require. 

For the care of the property, there could be formed a 
holding corporation, an “ecclesiastical society,” like the old 
New England societies. This body should be composed of 
members elected by constituent parishioners, and also of 
some members appointed by the city or of diocesan denom- 
inational authorities or associations. There would be a 
common general budget for the bodies in the closer fed- 
eration. Any other group could hire its own clergyman 
and contribute some share to the general overhead. Benev- 
olence giving could be designated or divided by the fairest 
means experience suggested. 

The work of such a church would be administered by a 


chapter of cathedral clergy under the presidency of one of 
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the ministers acting as a dean; not less than three, nor than 
the number of associated groups. Men could be chosen 
for this body of ministers for their special fitness in one 
of the seven aspects of the common work; preaching, 
pastoral care and consultation, religious education, social 
work, et cetera. Each of these men could retain his regular 
standing in his own denomination. The possibility of such 
a status is quite as clear with respect to such an inter- 
denominational and community cathedral as in the case of 
any joint enterprise on a foreign mission field. 

The cathedral idea is a necessity for the great city if 
only for the commanding scale which is demanded by the 
enlarged proportions of all other civic as wel! 2s com- 
mercial institutions. Your man on the street judges super- 
ficially, and consequently the parish church does not tell 
him the story of the influence religion actually has in the 
life of the city, much less the place it ought to have and 
might have. He sees handsome hotels, theatres, railway 
stations, banks, parks, boulevards and the growing splend- 
ors of the “city beautiful,” but pitifully weak presentations 
of religion as set forth by the meagre and as yet for the 
most part ugly church buildings. 


THE CATHEDRAL IDEA 


The cathedral idea is the idea of greater variety of 


life as well as greater scale. The one man church, even 
the two or three man church, cannot provide the number 
of regular normal services, the special sacramental, musical, 
forum discussion, dramatic, preaching, “mission,” daily 
prayer or cultural hour services, not to mention the school 
or schools or any social ministrations, not yet the consulta- 
tions and confessionals which should constitute the spiritual 
offering of a great modern city church. There is a place 
for the parish church, the neighborhood work, even in the 
large city, but the masses of roving apartment dwellers,, 
so easily slipping away from their civic and religious re- 
sponsibilities, cannot be reached by such work alone. No 
more can the one sect church provide for the varied spirit- 
ual demands of modern human nature. The free churches 
lack the dignity and beauty of a finished and noble art of 
The liturgical churches lack the freshness and 
Yet the modern 


worship. 
progress of thoroughgoing Americanism. 
religious man is more and more aware that he cares pro- 
foundly for the best in each. If the insider, the good de- 
nominational church member is glad for the virtues of the 
body to which he belongs, scarcely aware of its great shor?- 
age and lack, the outsider is keenly conscious of the defect 
and holds it good reason for staying outside. The outsider 
will no more be drawn and constrained to come in until 
the outstanding and abiding merits of the best sectarian 
systems are merged and offered in one and the same com- 
manding, including, catholic church. 

This free cathedral idea is demanded by the growing 
necessity for a united front. The coming age of power 
and influence for the Protestant faith waits on the clear 
manifestation and concrete presentation of our common 
spirit. Here is a definite way to begin it which does not 
need to be delayed until there is organic church union. The 
bodies uniting in the closer federation I have described 


would most strongly display this common spirit. But 
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even the others also, those associated or affiliated in the 
common house of God and the chapter of clergy would 
powerfully testify their desire for community of experi- 
ence and appeal. Even those of differing intellectual defini- 
tion or variant custom in worship would contribute a large 
share to the spirit of union. It might fail, of course, but 
I wish I had language enough to utter my contempt for 
those who always say this, who always, as by some terrible 
curse of fearful temperament, point out the obstacles with- 
out ever seeming to fix their eyes upon the great prize. 
If it should succeed, the common thought and toi! of only 
one such chapter of cathedral clergymen as suggestec would 
constitute a long step toward the realization of the great 
church that is to ve. 


Concerning Ultimatums 
By Hubert C. Herring 


HERE is a refrain often sounded by ministers as 

well as by others. This refrain furnishes my sub- 

ject. This is the refrain: “If you won't play, I 
quit.” This business of ultimatums affords a basis for 
testing the whole point of view of the ministers. There 
are two distinct points of view evidenced by members oi 
our profession. The holders of the first point of view 
always have the furniture crates stored and tagged ready 
for instant use. The book boxes are in the attic and at a 
moment’s notice the Unabridged Encyclopedia of Texts 
and the Handy Helps for Helpless Preachers can be 
stowed away in their proper places, and the family can be 
cn its way rejoicing to the new parish, where moth and 
rust do not corrupt and the Ladies’ Sewing Circle never 
borrows the egg beater nor the family silver. They are 
spiritual kin to the migratory birds, the first intimation 
of spring bringing the summons to gentler climes. This 
type of man is forever an outsider. He uses the word 
“you” oftener than the word “we.” He talks much of the 
glory of former pastorates and dreams riotously of the 
glory which is yet to be. This peripatetic prophet may 
stay ten years, but no matter how long he stays he is 
always a stranger within a foreign land, and his citizenship 
is in some place just beyond the horizon. 

There is another type. He comes to stay. The crates 
are split up into windling wood. Improvidence, someone 
No—a sacrament! An outward sign of an in- 
That pile of kindling is the symbol of a 
For better, for worse, the corner grocery 
man is theirs. They are on the job and in spite of the 
church janitor and the paid quartet, the neighbor’s chil- 
dren, the heat of summer and the cold of winter, demons, 
principalities, and powers, they will not budge. The book 
hoxes are used for shipping cast-off clothing to missionary 
-chools, and the family settles down for the remainder of 
their lives. The gentle cynic may observe that they are 
over optimistic, and that after three years or ten, greener 
pastures will successfully woo them. The cynic may be 
right, but even so, there is a vast gulf between the two 
Our first friend is greatly surprised if his 


exclaims. 
visible grace. 
:piritual state. 


attitudes. 
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Our second friend is amazed when his 
The first keeps one eye on his job, while 
the other eye is firmly fixed on the column of “Calls and 
Resignations” in the denominational journal. The second 
man has both eyes on the job and is the most surprised 
man in the world when the committee from the First 
Church of the county seat forces him to buy new crates for 


pastorate lasts. 
pastorate ends. 


the dining room table and to tear up and begin over again. 

All of which is by way of introduction to the subject, 
Ultimatums. They are the stock in trade of the brethren 
of the first group; they are the favorite instrument of the 
migratory prophet. “I'll stay,” says he, “if you build me 
I’ll stay if you build a parish house.” 


a new parsonage.” 
“I'll stay if you buy a new organ.” 
the theme is constant. 


The tune varies, but 
It is part and parcel of the you 
attitude. According to this point of view, the church is an 
organization upon which we are called to operate rather 
than an organism whose life we are privileged to share. 
Qur relationship is didactic rather than fraternal. The 
exponent of this point of view is a great believer in resig- 
His 
and see what happens. 


nations. rule seems to be—when in doubt, resign 
Apart from the obvious futility of 
this philosophy its egotism is appalling. 
l.et us stand for the second point of view. The peri- 
patetic minisiry must be discouraged. We must hold up 
he ideal of iong pastorates and stress the identification of 
the man with his task. The men who have succeeded as 
builders of the kingdom of God have had minds single t 
the task before them. The relationship of the church and 
minister should be closely akin to that of family. There 
should be much of the devotion and dedication of a cove- 
nant, which is for better or for worse; never lightly 
entered into nor lightly broken. Let us stress the rite of 
installation. Let us proclaim in formal fashion in the 
presence of God and of witnesses that the church and the 
man have taken upon themselves covenant obligations, sac- 
ramentally significant and ethically binding. Let us preach 
to both church and minister that the relationship is too 
sacred to be severed because of restlessness or fussiness 
ur fickle fancies. If the family relationship is an ade- 
uate parallel to the relationship of minister and church 
there is no room for the spirit of the ultimatum. Respect- 
able fathers do not say to their five months old infants, 
“Unless you cease your five o’clock activities I will resign 
and leave for more peaceful scenes.” Occasionally a father 
loes present his ultimatum and resignation, but the law 
steps in and has its word. There should be laws to take 
care of ministers and churches who break the sanctity 
the contract and for trifling reasons fail to carry 
through the program. 
| do not plead for supine acquiescence to whatever a 
church board may dictate. I hold no brief for the way 
which many boards of trustees and deacons, Sunday 
school superintendents and teachers behave, not to speak 
of music committees and soloists. Being human they are 
often exasperating. Even a prophet can be irritating. 
Rather do I plead for the inside view as against the out- 
side. The vendor of coal, the plumber, and the janitor 
can afford to deal in ultimatums—they are outsiders. The 


minister cannot traffic in such luxuries—he is an insider. 
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This means that the test of our success is not what we 
can get from the church, but how much we can accom- 
plish with the church. We are not salesmen eager to see 
how much can be put over on the church which we serve, 
rather are we leaders and co-laborers, sharing and bearing. 
If this attitude prevails matters of business detail will in 
the great majority of cases be more promptly and gener- 
ously met than by the irritating browbeating ultimatum 
attitude. 

There are still churches where the minister is the “hired 
man.” There are churches where he is not expected to be 
on the inside, where he is accorded no place of real lead- 
ership. It must be pretty 
well After a liberal share has gone to the 
refractory officers of the church, give a liberal share to 
the migratory prophet, who on occasions has delivered 
his ultimatums, “If you don’t play my way, I won't play 
at all.” 


leaders. 


It is hard to allocate the blame. 
distributed. 


Our churches are sick of salesmen, but welcome 
There has been, and is, and always will be, a 
great place for the man who comes with no pride of opin- 
ion, ready to merge his interests with those of the church 
he serves, and assuming the attitude which speaks more 
I am here 
For better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, | 


loudly than words, “I am here as one of you. 
to share. 
am one of you. Bearing and sharing, let us work for the 


kingdom of God.” 


The Forestaller 

RIAD in the Psalm: 

I ‘Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth—as the 
snow melteth, let them pass away—the righteous shall re- 
joice when he seeth.” 

“Good! David!” I said, “1 hate mine enemies too. So 
As he fell a form 
passed by me silentiy—and I called out, “Who art thou?’ 

A voice answered, ‘I am the Angel of the Lord: I came 
to smite thine enemy.’ 


[ went softly and smote mine enemy. 


I said, “I have smitten him.” 

“Therefore,” said the Angel, “I refrained.” 

“Then I did the will of the Lord,” I said. 

“Nay,” answered the Angel, “I would have so smitten 
him as to teach wisdom to him and to you love.” 


Botton HALL. 
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British Table Talk 


London, April 24, 1922. 

HERE is in the heart of Kent a cottage up which the 

hops climb and the clematis in its season; in such a 

haven of peace I have been at anchor since I last wrote. 
It is in the England which has not changed much since the 
days when Elizabeth reigned. It is near the haunts of the 
primrose; and the lambs are in the meadows close by and in 
the distance a ruined abbey tells of other days. No books are 
needed there, and the daily paper of yesterday is good enough. 
The country-folk are slow of speech and deliberate in their 
ways; they belong to the same stock as the characters described 
by Miss Sheila Kaye Smith in her powerful novels. It is a 
very lovely land, but it is not the place to intercept table talk. 
The last time I stayed there was in the August of 1917 when 
we heard from twenty-five miles away the bombs falling from 
the air upon Chatham. That time seems to belong to another 
life; but the papers are still full of “Genoa” and “Genoa” full 
of reverberations from the war. 


The Prestige 

of the Bible 
That excellent critic, Mr. Clutton-Brock, has been discoursing 
upon “Prestige.” He claims that in the world of art 
prestige is a calamity, and only by the loss of it does the artist 
come to his own again. For an illustration of this he takes 
the Bible and Shakespeare; his words are worthy of considera- 
tion. “When the Bible was believed to be all verbally and 
equally inspired, the most extreme example of prestige in liter- 
ature, most of its readers did not expect it to mean anything; 
or, rather, while it supplied the inspiration they supplied the 
meaning, which was whatever might suit their purpose at the 
moment. Texts were torn from their context and put to the 
basest uses, while all the beauty and interest of the book were 
ignored, together with its human imperfections, which are part 
This is a statement put in a bold 
and exaggerated way; but it is not true? Along with the most 
unyielding acceptance of the letter of the Holy Scriptures there 
has often gone a peculiarly free and unlicensed use of it. At 
the same time men claimed that the letter was inspired and that 
they could make the letter mean anything that they might re- 
quire. Now that we have come to take a much more reverent 
the Book and let it speak for itself, it does come to its 


of that beauty and interest.” 


The danger is great if the Bible becomes an accepted 
ion. It may become like the great masters, praised and 


’s ¢ 


Post-war 
Morals 

The Dean of St. Paul's with his customary lucidity has been 
unalysing the post-war mood of this people. The war he 
claims has not improved the moral tone. We are threatened 
vith a great outbreak of licentiousness. Along with a want of 
faith in the Christian revelation there goes a revival of supersti- 
are many who accept what they take to be the 
“How 


‘now take at all seriously what our 


on; and there 
ial ethics of Christianity but not its individual ethics. 


many , 


people,” he asked, 
religion tells us about repentance, conversion, prayer, and moral 
How many really understand that the Christian has 
as a soldier on a campaign, or as an athlete training for 
make a practice of self-examination, of 


struggle? 
to live 

race? How many 
meditation, of earnest prayer? We do not see among us the 
Is it any wonder that we do not see 
The defect of all such rhetoric 
That the Dean detects these 


many strands of our life is clear; and they are there. 


temper of the combatant. 
the temper of the conqueror?” 
lies in its sweeping character 
signs in 
But no one is in a position to bring by inference an indictment 
921 


ike this: no one with the limited experience of the scholarly 
Dean can know enough of the life of his people to answer his 


own questions; but plainly the answer in his mind is that there 
are few left to take seriously the Christian faith. Each must 
speak as he sees; but to some observers it seems as though 
there has not been for many years so great a company of eager 
and passionate soldiers of Christ. 

* 7 > 
Why Does “If Winter 
Comes” Sell? 

In the same connection there has been a correspondence upon 
the phenomenal success of “If Winter Comes.” On the Amer- 
ican side even more than here it # an amazing success. It is 
not as though the author were a new-comer; years ago many 
of us read with immense admiration “The Happy Warrior”; and 
other books have followed. Now after years of writing the 
author has stepped into a popularity, strange no doubt to no 
one more than to himself. Mr. C. Lewis Hind has attempted 
an explanation. The inarticulate world he says is not fooled. 
“It knows the right thing, when it is shown honestly.” The 
hungry sheep are fed. “Can it be that the reading public is 
wiser than we have been taught to believe? Can it be that 
in a world of rhetoric and rodomontade, of parties, promises and 
politics, which plain folks despise because they know that 
policy is often only a synonym for selfishness, the man in the 
street and his wife find in this book an escape into nobler issues? 
Can it be that the reading world finds in the hero (poor 
word) of “If Winter Comes” this Mark Sabre, a real man, or 
shall I say a Christian who, without preaching, without fuss, 
lives the Sermon on the Mount against all odds?” This is at 
any rate a thesis worthy of consideration. Can it be that the 
caterers for the public are missing a splendid audience? Might 
it not be even good business sometimes to look at human beings 
from “the side of the angels?” 

. 2 F 
Political Weather 
Report 

In Ireland there appears at the moment some chance of 
fairer weather. From Genoa there ws little but reports of 
storms, accompanied by photographs of statesmen, regaling 
each other with jokes. These look too much like pictures with 
In the industrial world there is still no sign of 
settled and peaceful times. We hear the cry of social unrest; 
and as Dr. Garrie says when a cry of pain is heard, the wise 
parent tries to find the cause of it and is not content to demand 
simply that the cry shall cease. 


a purpose 


> > * 
A Prayer 
The following prayer appears in the Challenge for April 14th. 
It is one which not a few of us are led to offer, when we think 
of our needs: 
“Yet these hands shake so that I cannot hold 
A cup of water where men faint with pain, 
And these lips twist so that I cannot frame 
Even the comfort of Thy name, 
And these feet stumble and I cannot run 
To lift a fallen child. 
Lord, not for a ‘heart cold 
I pray, and not for eyes 
Turned to the angelic skies 
In peace again, 
But that Thine Undefiled 
Strong Son 
May succor me, 
And wash me clean from poison of my fears, 
That, being made strong and sweet, 
I even as He 
May drink Thy cup of tears and then 
With steady lips and hands and feet 
May walk with men.” 
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“The Torch-Bearers” 

For years I have wondered who would be the first of our living 
poets to deal with the wonders of modern science. More than 
a year ago I wrote of this in an article published in The Con- 
temporary Review. But I did not know then that Mr. Alfred 
Noyes was already busy upon his fine work, “The Torch Bearers.” 
I said then that “the outlook of the modern man upon his world 
has been changed slowly but profoundly, by science; there have 
been reactions without number in man as a thinking and exper- 
jencing being, but these have not yet been fully expressed in 
poetry.” It had not been done then; but in a peculiarly living 
and worthy way Mr. Alfred Noyes has started upon this field. 
His stories of astronomers are such that a reader can enjoy them 
as stories apart from their poetic charm; they are thrilling in 
their interest; and just as many read “The Everlasting Mercy” 
who had no interest in poetry, so these stories of Copernicus, and 
Tycho Brahe, and others can be read for their own sake; and 
incidentally the readers who seek a story will be introduced on 
the way to admirable poetry and scientific truth. 


London, May Day, 1922. 
ESTERDAY was kept in some churches as a day for 
thought upon the duty of the church in the present 
industrial situation. How far and how deep this concern 
goes, | cannot say. But it would be a serious mistake to ignore 
the sympathy with labor to be found among the younger folk 
in the churches. It is not shared by the powers that be—‘the 
pillars” of whom the Apostle Paul in his day spoke with some 
impatience. It must also be admitted that there has been in 
the last three years a process of disillusionment among mary, 
who looked toward the Labor party for deliverance. That party 
has not fulfilled the promise of four years ago. It seems too 
limited in its outlook; it has acquired within its own ranks much 
of the factiousness which marks the older parties. Today I 
watched part of the long procession moving towards Hyde 
Park where the annual demonstration of labor was held. I 
saw the Christian Socialists, the various Trade Unions, the 
Socialist Sunday schools, the Communists, and others in the 
ranks. It was a strangely moving sight, more remarkable for 
the evidence of poverty than for any promise of violence. It 
seemed as though in these wagons full of poor women and 
children and the ranks of men, multitudes of them unemployed, 
there was not so much a threat to the West End as an appeal. 
It was characteristic that the onlookers were perfectly quiet 
and refused to be offended even by the sale of Communist liter- 
ature. A London crowd is almost always civil. Some of the 
comments I overheard were critical. One woman thought it a 
shame that children should be taught Socialism; but the labor 
reply might be that other children are taught capitalism without 
any choice of their own. In Hyde Park there were many 
representatives of the church, bearing their witness: an appeal 
had been made in the press by a large number of ministers from 
many churches. 
Since it bears upon the subject of an interesting article in 
Christian Century, I enclose two paragraphs from it. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES 

“We desire to draw the attention of the whole Christian com- 
munity to the labor celebrations which will take place on Mon- 
ay, May Ist. The church may not be able to share all the 
views represented in the procession or to endorse every word 
i the resolution to be proposed at the meeting. But at least 
person will be speaking in the name of Christ from each 
form in Hyde Park, and there ought to be a contingent of 
istian people, clericai and lay, walking in the procession 
the Embankment bearing on banners ,as they have done 

he past years, very pertinent words from the scripture. 
time has gone by when it was possible to pretend that 
the things most characteristic of the present social system were 
tioned by Christianity. The church must stand against 
existing social war. It must demand freedom, economic 
well as political. The products of the cooperation of labor 
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and nature must be distributed with regard only to human 
need. Otherwise Christian principles can have no meaning for 
today.” 


The Academy 


Today the Academy was opened to the public. I spent an 
hour or two in walking through the galleries. This is not 
enough to entitle a man to discuss the art of the year. But a 
few things strike the onlooker at once. The Academy has 
broadened its range. The great Augustus John now exhibits 
there; and other of the more modern schools may be said either 
to be admitted or to allow themselves to exhibit their work. 
There are many portraits; many designs for war memorials; 
too many figures in tin hats; but once more as in previous years 
there is a dearth of religious art. One picture among the few 
devoted to religion ts by Mr. Cayley Robinson; it is called 
“The World” and represents an aged woman stooping over a 
big folio which she is reading to an invalid in bed. It is a 
powerful work with strangely beautiful lights and shadows. 
The scriptural subjects do not seem to be many; but there are 
many oriental themes, taken from Burman, China, Japan, India, 
or other lands, east of Suez. Those who have 
to know the facts that artists do not choose religious subjects 
because there is so small a demand for them. 

-_ - 


every reason 


But why is that? 


Week-end Comments 

With Ireland on the verge of civil war and the chancellor of 
the exchequer finishing his budget and Genoa still a scene of 
unrest, there were thousands who were concerned on Saturday 
chiefly with the final of the English cup. 
trophy of the Association Football clubs. 
on Saturday was decided by a 
foul; the 
within the 


This is the coveted 
Unhappily the match 
penalty awarded because 
of a nice problem has arisen whether or 
not this which the penalty is so 
that goal. The evidence of 
the kinematograph has been called to decide on which side the 
line the players were when one fouled the other. 


gross 


was line inside 


severe in most cases it means a 
Sut most of 
us who still retain a love for clean sport do not greatly care 
on which side of a line it was; if a player fouls another, it 
serves his side right when they lose. Happily such a game is 
not characteristic. Most of the players in all games play fairly; 
and there are games, such as Rugby football, which keep free 
from all taint of foul play; unhappily with professionalism there 
is a danger of an undue eagerness to win, which in its turn 
tempts players to sharp practices. But even so, foul tactics 
are the rare exception. : 
EDWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Scientific Viewpoint 


Evitor THe Curistran CENTURY: 


SIR: In the issue of your paper, April 20, I have read “Mod- 
ern Morals and Christian Ideals” by E. S. Ames. This is a sub- 
ject of great interest and not a little attention is being given it in 
these days. There are several things in the above article which 
cause me to take issue with the writer. For instance, I am not in 
full sympathy with what is called “The Scientific Viewpoint,” 
which sets at naught the theological and metaphysical interpre- 
tations of man. As every one knows this method of viewing his- 
tory and the great movements of the race has a peculiar German 
flavor, from which we are not yet cured. It is difficult always 
to know just what a writer or speaker means by the scientific 
view of things. As often used the term 
either theological or metaphysical. 


vague than 
You never mistake the mean- 
ing of these two words, but the term scientific is so high sounding 
as to be almost hypnotic. However, prior to 1914 Germany was 
the most scientific country in the world, Everything in that land 
was viewed from a scientific viewpoint, religion and morals in- 
cluded. It is this fact and the consequences of this that makes 


is more 
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To those who 
know the history of modern Germany (that is prior to 1914) it 


ne dubious of any scientific method of drought. 


is well known that in her universities the theological professor 

Anyhow, he did not have the same status 
as a theological professor in England or Scotland, and in a de 
own land. 


was looked down on. 
in ou The belittling of theological methods of 
by a have serious conse- 


thinking. 


vague tribute to science may 


1 am not belittling the scientific method of 


sk is relegate it to its own and rightful sphere 
Ames seems to think that the modern spirit is like a mari- 
on an uncharted sea, who, like Columbus, may discover new 
That may be scientific, but it is unhistoric and 
al. Phe 


ailed every 


unmeta- 
which 
sea in the moral realm, and morally speaking, 


German race already has had a history 


are no new continents to discover or explore. If there are, 


o first breaks the news to the world will take his place with 


Coniucius, Buddha and Christ, as a great religious leader. 


s is the age long story, being staged over again on 


ventieth century. It is true today that what 


ancient times destroys them today; that what 


on womanhood humiliates her today; that what 


it civilizations in ancient times are potent facts 


against today. There is apparently no law of 
moral sphere, all seas have been sailed, all lands 
mankind is doing today is manifesting the same 
halt, the 


Men are the same today as when 


lous heart and counting, unless he same conse- 


es as did those of yore 


fought at Marathon or Troy, and women have the same 


and fancies as in the ancient villages of Greece and Rome. 


so. A chapter cannot be added to the 


scriptures, nor a moral warning given that 


the ancient prophets and Christ 


already too long, but I would like to say that 


simple faith in the scientific method some have, 


neither do | worship in the temple of Demos. Democracy is 


suits the Anglo Saxon people, but in its purest forms 
Greeks it 


very 


alright, it 
ancient does not seem possible to- 


Dean 


as enjoyed by the 


day, particularly in our large cities. Also as Inge 


eminds us, thx 
America does not regard the democratic state as his ideal 


France, or 
It has 
and now he turns to 


laboring man either in England, 


failed to do for him what he asked of it, 


unions and other organizations As regards the latter problem 


to be tl 


iat some form of political system 
with the 


be Christian, serving not one 


of democracy it 


seems 


s needed which will combine the virtues of democracy 


+} 


virtues of an autocracy, which will 


“fass but all, helping not a few, but many, a system which ousts 


the cheap politician who thinks so well under democratic forms 


of government Such a system is possible, and without doubt 


the future may see its realization 


Lombard, II! Frank Hancock 


Lambeth and Unity 


Evrror Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: 
that you and others have written with regard to Christian unity, 
and particularly all that has been said of the Lambeth appeal and 
Naturally 1 do not agree with it although I like the 
spirit in which others have written. I like 
your paper. I once thought of giving it up on account of lack 
of funds, but decided not to and am glad I did. 

I often feel that I am not enough of a student nor wise enough 
venture the fol- 


In The Christian Century I have read with interest all 


resolutions. 
you and most of the 


to write on the subject of unity. However, | 
lowing, which I should be glad to have you print either as an 
article or letter 
to present the matter as it seems to me 


great needs is for us to understand each other's view point. First 


I am fit speaking officially but simply trying 


After all one of the 


seem to consider very super- 
The 


object seems to be to refute rather than understand. As an 


of all I would note that so many 
ficially anything that is said contrary to their own belief. 


Episcopalian I have often felt that the other denominations mis- 
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understand us, judge us unfairly, and make little effort to under- 
I have often wondered if we were equally guilty of these 
faults in regard to others—being human, I suppose we are. 


stand. 


Secondly, I note that many people conceive of unity as being 
no more than open pulpits, open membership, and open com- 
munion, while others conceive of it as close organic unity. There- 
fore the first essential is a clear understanding of what we mean 
by unity. We must agree as to the end before we can agree as 
to the means. 

Thirdly, 1 note that many, in discussing unity are considering 
only the unity of protestantism, while others are considering a 
unity in which both Roman and Greek catholics are included. | 
am not claiming that they should or should not be included but 
With some assum- 
ing that they are to be included and some assuming that they 


simply that the matter should be made clear. 


are not, discussion will be futile. 

Fourthly, I note that there are those who are asking some of 
the denominations to take certain radical and definite steps be- 
fore it is decided what kind of unity there will be or whether 
there will be unity at all. People like to know what they are 
going to get before they decide to give up. A discussion and con- 
ference on the kind of unity desirable would, I believe, be most 
profitable. 

Now as to the question of the Lambeth proposals and unity, 
The general opinion among non-Anglicans seems to be that the 
acceptance of the Lambeth proposals would mean a repudiation of 
their ministry. Well! would it? Evidently those who drew up 
the proposals believed to the contrary, for they said, “Far be it 
or words 
Therefore either they or the non-Anglicans are 


from us that any one should repudiate his ministry,” 
to that effect. 
Which ? would 
vreat deal. Let us first note the other alternative. 


wrong The answer to that question solve a 

The recognition of non-episcopal orders as in every way the 
equal of episcopal orders would be the repudiation of episcopal 
orders. The Episcopalian believes that whatever ministry there 
was in the time of the apostles, the episcopal orders grew out of 
or developed from that ministry, became the established ministry 
of the church, for centuries was the recognized ministry of the 
church and bishops only had the right and authority to ordain. 
He may be right and 
he may be wrong, nevertheless so long as he so believes he cannot 


He values his ministry because of this. 


truthfully say that other orders are in every way the equal of his 
own. He cannot say that the Episcopal orders are of value be- 
cause they are historic and then say that those not historic, or 
not historic in the same sense are in every. way of equal value. 
He must give up this belief before he can proclaim others to be 
in every way equal. There may be a number of Episcopalians 
who do not hold the view as stated above, but I think I am 
correctly stating the opinion of the Episcopal church generally. 

But, says the non-episcopalian, has not God blessed us and 
given us his Holy Spirit? He most certainly has. Does not that 
then prove that there is no value in the episcopate? I think not. 
The salvation army and the Quakers do not baptize nor celebrate 
holy communion, yet they have been blessed by God. Are we 
then going to say there is no value in these sacraments? Again 
granting that there is value in Episcopal orders, should we ex- 
pect the Episcopalians to receive a greater measure of God's 
blessing and be more successful than others. To do so, we 
should have to assume that the Episcopalians have everything of 
value that the others have, which would, I believe, be a false 
assumption. The Episcopal church is lacking in much and has 
much to learn. The non-episcopalians can be both givers and 
teachers. We cannot expect the episcopal church to be more 
blessed than others so long as she lacks much which the others 
have. 

Now, if we are to have unity, either one or the other, it seems, 
will have to repudiate their ministry, else some way must be 
found by which unity can be reached without repudiation by 
Can this be done? What are orders any way? Men are 
An Episcopalian has said that the clergy are 
Some non-conformist might 
Here you have 


either. 
ordained to what? 
ordained to an official priesthood, 
say that they are ordained to preach the gospel. 
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two quite different conceptions of the ministry and one of the 
frst things necessary is for us to have a clear idea of what or- 
dination means. I do not wish to discuss the question. I have 
chosen two extreme views, not because I wish to advocate either, 
but simply to illustrate. If the Episcopalian and the non-con- 
formist are both right would it be a repudiation of his ministry 
for the non-conformist to accept ordination to the other? Is it 
possible for a man ordained to one kind of ministry to be again 
ordained to another kind and thus be both kinds? Let us take 
an illustration more to the point. The Methodist says, “I am al- 
ready ordained.” The Episcopalian replies, “Of course you are, 
but you have not the historic ministry in the same sense that we 
have it. I believe this historic ministry is of value and I am 
loathe to give it up. Will you accept from us this historic min- 
istry?” The Methodist minister replies: “There are also values 
in our ministry which you have not.” (Such I believe is true.) 
The Episcopalian replies: “Alright, then, give to us that which 
you have of value by ordination or in any ways you think best.” 
Should both agree to this proposition, would either be repudiat- 
ing his ministry? This I take it, was the idea of the Lambeth, 
conterence, 

In your paper it was once stated that the Romanists do not 
recognize the ministry of the Anglican communion. Such is 
true. At present that which separates us from Rome is not the 
question of orders. Should all other points be satisfactorily 
settled, I for one, should be willing to accept hypothetical re- 
ordination or reordination along lines suggested by the Lambeth 
conference. I could do this without in the least repudiating my 
own ministry, which I believe is equally as valid as that of Rome. 
The fact is that in time, for the sake of unity with Rome, Angli- 
cans might have to accept some form of reordination which has 
been recognized. 

You will note that I speak of the Episcopal orders as having a 
value not as the only orders which are valid. I should not like, 
to claim such. It seems to me that the matter hinges somewhat 
on the question of differences of ministry. St. Paul speaks of 
differences of ministry, some “o be apostles, some teachers, some 
prophets, etc. Now, if there is a difference then one could be or- 
dained to a different ministry without repudiating the former. 
For instance, if a man was ordained to be a prophet, he might be 
ordained to be an apostle without repudiating his ordination as 
prophet. I bélieve the matter can be worked out somewhat along 
these lines. Of course, I may be wrong and the others right. 
There may not be this difference in ministry and all ordinations 
may be equal. The time may come when the episcopal church 
will see this, myself included, but I cannot do so at present, and 
l am afraid I never will. 


Cathedral of the Holy Savior, T. L. Srncvatre. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Telling the Truth * 


a 4 OU hove no business with consequences,” said John- 

son, “you are to tell the truth.” There is lacking in 
many men a deep reverence for the truth; they 
allow their judgments to be colored; they yield to prejudices; 
they feel the effects, in anticipation, of uttering the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, and therefore, they do 
not utter it! 

Like mountain peaks, however, appear in history the brave 
tellers of truth: Moses, Elijah, Daniel, Jesus, Paul, Ambrose, 
Savonarola, Knox, Beecher, Mercier. Jeremiah belongs to this 
slorious company of truth-tellers. It is dangerous business to 
declare the truth, Daniel faced the lions, Paul was stoned and 


_— 


*Lesson for May 28, “Jeremiah Speaks Boldly for God.” 
ture, Jer. 26 :8-16. 


Scrip- 
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beheaded, the hero of Florence was burned at 
Mercier was threatened by frenzied Germans, Jesus hung 
upon the cross. Society, having itching ears, bargains with 
teachers having itching palms! We never lack for eloquent 
time-servers to tickle the fancies of the rich patrons. Erasmus 
said, “I will tell the truth as far as the times will allow.” He 
was brilliant, elegant, sought after, patronized by the rich and 
powerful; he enjoyed the best of his time. Luther, however, 
said, “Here I take my stand, God help me.” Jeremiah could 
see what his nation was coming to; he dared to declare it, 
hoping, the while, that the people would repent. 
tried to kill him. Those in authority tried to put him down 
and out. It was a typical official deal. 
to maintain the status quo. 


the stake, 


The leaders 
Officials are tempted 


During the war with the Central Powers Prince Lichnowsky 
suddenly flashed out the truth about the German war plans. 
Very wisely he had taken refuge in Switzerland hefore his 
book was published. What would happen if some tall soul 
should stand up in France, Russia, Ireland, Japan and modern 
Germany and declare the whole truth? The fate of Jeremiah 
would be his instantly. 


Perhaps, when the facts are all in it will be found that the 
reason Lincoln did not unite with any church was because he 
was so completely disgusted with the way in which ministers 
of the gospel proved from the Bible that slavery was right! 
Recent investigations tend to prove this. What terrible evil 
prejudiced churchmen may do! Here we have a hundred 
sects of religion in America, all using the same Bible, all feel 
sure that their particular slant on truth is completely correct, 
unable to sense the absurdity of the situation, not broad enough 
to catch the humor of the situation, but blindly asserting that 
the elephant is like a barrel or like a hose or like a wall! 
The blind men went to see the elephant; one felt his leg, one 
his trunk, one his side—each was right—all were wrong. Here 
ic a man stoutly demanding the washing of feet—humility is. 
right. Here is a man insisting upon apostolic succession— 
properly selected preachers only should officiate. Here is a 
man, a Quaker, caring nothing for forms—the spiritual is the 
important element. Here is a man, a Methodist, valuing the 
emotion in religion; he is right—emotion is more than half of 
life. Here is a Baptist—wanting a certain technical form ob~ 
served; he is right—technically. Here is a man wanting 
Christian union; he is right—Jesus prayed for that. We need 
again some Luther to demand the freedom of individual in- 
terpretation of the scriptures. We need some one big enough 
to call us all to allegiance to Jesus Christ and to make accept- 
ance of him sufficient for fellowship. The diamond of truth 
has a hundred facets; it is well to turn the jewel, allowing all 
the angles to flash out the perfect colorings in the sunshine. 
Why hold only to the blue, or the white, or the yellow or the 
pink—all are needed to make the diamond perfect. Leave 
your little angle of truth—it is only a part of the whole truth— 
it is the whole truth that we need—see God's jewel of truth 
in its perfect entirety. It is not likely that any one commu- 
nion has the whole truth. 

But it takes a Jeremiah to dare to tell the truth. 
are rare. 


Brave men 
Lloyd George says that courage is the rarest ele- 
ment in public life. It is so easy to play to the gallery. The 
average congregation likes smugness and certified orthodoxy. 
It is so easy to give the people what they want. Anybody can 
do that. People like to split up inte parties and groups. Some 
like chiropractic, some like Christian Science, some like litre 
pills and some like horse-medicine, some follow DeValera and 
some Griffith; some sing the psalms only and others enjoy 
feet-washing, some like ritual and others like to do things in 
a disorderly manner. But, O, how few love the truth—the 
whole truth—and nothing but the truth. Try to see the whole 
ciamond—steadily and entirely. 


Joun R. Ewers 

























































































NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Columbus Has a 
Theological Club 

Ministers are often hungry for a fel- 
jowship where they may speak their 
minds freely with none to make them 
afraid and none to misrepresent them on 
the outside. Such a fellowship has sprung 
up in Columbus, O., and is called “The 
Theological Seventeen.” In the club are 
six Methodists, three Episcopalians, three 
Congregationalists, one Baptist, one Pres- 
byterian, one Community church pastor, 
and a federation secretary. At the meet- 
ing on May 8 the topic was “The Stand- 
ards and Sanctions of Morality.” Monthly 
meetings are held throughout the year 
at which scholarly papers are presented 
as the basis for discussion. 


Community Church Makes 
a Success in Colorado 

Building churches in Colorado is no 
easy task as may judge when he 
reads that the total Congregational gain 
in that state last year was only 360 mem- 
One-fourth of this gain was made 
single church, Manitou Community 
the denominational 


one 


bers. 
in a 


church, which is of 


community church type. This church 
has for several years been foremost 
among the Congregational churches of 
the state in the matter of gain. Two 
years ago the net gain in membership 
was 101. Another outstandingly success- 
ful church of the state is the Berkeley 


Community Congregational church of 
Denver which has also been growing 
i membership. These suc- 
‘ community organizations 
are challenging the thoughtful attention of 
Christian leaders in various parts 


country. 


largely in its 


“ses ot the 


earnest 


of the 


Bible Fellowship of 


Washington 

The Bible Fellowship of Washington 
state came into being through the inter- 
est the Presbyterian Synod of the state 
It has for its purpose the securing of 
legal recognition for the reading of the 
Christian scriptures in the public schools. 
It is the purpose of the organization to 


carry a suit through the various courts 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States where a decision will be asked on 
the question, “Is the Bible a sectarian 
book?” The organization, originally 
*resbyterian in membership, has broad- 
interdenominational 
with 


ened out into an 
agency. The suit will be 


great interest, not only by Christian lead- 


watched 
ers, but by the lawyers of the nation. 


Missouri Synod Celebrates a 
Great Achievement 

The Missouri Synod Lutherans recent- 
iv celebrated the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of their denomina- 
tion in the United States in 1847. The 
meeting which resulted in the formation 
of the communion was held in Chicago. 
The name originated from the fact that 


so many of the constituent churches 
were in Missouri Dr. Pfotenhauer, 
president of the national organization, 





claims that this is the largest independent 


Lutheran body in the country. He re- 
ports 3,000 pastors, 3,286 congregations, 
1,200,000 members, and property valued 
at $46,849,372. Dr. Pfotenhauer has been 
president of the synod for eleven years, 
and is an associate pastor of St. Andrew’s 
church, 36th and Honore streets, in Chi- 
cago. In connection with the anniver- 
sary, a large thank offering was received 
for extension work. This denomination 
recognizes no other Lutheran denomina- 
tion in this country as orthodox, and ex- 
changes pulpit favors with none, its atti- 
tude being that of strict isolation. 


Startling Reports Received by General 


Assembly at 


WELVE million boys and girls of 

Protestant parentage are outside 
the Protestant Sunday schools of the 
United States, according to the board 
of publication and Sabbath school 
work of the Presbyterian denomination. 
At the General Assembly at Des 
Moines this week these figures intro- 
duced a lengthy report on the status of 


religious education in the land. The 
board of publication and Sabbath school 
work sustains 3,183 mission Sunday 
schools in communities which would 
otherwise be entirely without religious 
influence. In these schools the lives of 
110,000 young people are being influ- 
enced by the Christian religion. Among 
the recent achievements of the board 
has been the organization of the Asso- 
ciated Presbyterian boys’ clubs, which 
will unify the boys’ work in the local 
churches and pool information as to 
methods and points of view that will be 
useful to religious workers throughout 
the denomination. The clubs will take 


a special interest in summer camps for 
boys. The board of publication and 
Sabbath school work main- 
tained 34 colporteurs in industrial com- 
these have visited 58,406 


has also 


munities and 
families. 
The 
for Freedmen 
income this 
$182,063.93, 
ing in the 
carried on. 
147 schools 
manned by 


Board of Missions 
decrease in its 
amounts to 


Presbyterian 
shows a 
year which 
which is somewhat surpris- 
light of the work which is 
The board is maintaining 
and 448 churches which are 
234 ministers and 533 teach- 
the churches maintained by this 
are 27,000 communicants. This 
able to boast that it maintains 
a larger number of for negroes 
than all other denominations combined. 
While in the past most of the work has 
been done among southern negroes, there 
work among 


ers. In 
board 

board is 
schools 


is now a 
northern negroes. 

The Presbyterian Board of Church 
Erection unusual demands at the 
present time. Churches which for a long 
time have had to be content with their 
equipment are now looking forward to 


missionary at 


taces 















Sunday School Association 
Speaks of the Bryan Incident 

The report that the executive commit- 
tee of the International Sunday School 
Association had withdrawn its invitation 
to William Jennings Bryan to speak at 
the Kansas City convention has stirred 
up a big discussion in the Christian world, 
The reported decision was received with 
satisfaction in certain liberal circles, and 
with much chagrin among the orthodox. 
It was necessary for the committee to 
speak right out which it has done through 
the executive secretary, Mr. Marion Law- 
rance. “The convention,” says Marion 















Des Moines 


the erection of large and pretentious 
plants. One church recently asked for 
a loan of $80,000, an unprecedented re- 
quest. The budget of the denomination 
provided last year for only $250,000 for 
this interest, though the income of the 
board is largely increased by the interest 
on church loans. The board has made 
appropriations during the year of over 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 

The Presbyterian general board of ed- 
ucation presented a cheering report. The 
slogan has been $35,000,000 in eight years 
for education. The first year five million 
dollars was subscribed and last year the 
additions to the fund totaled more than 
six million dollars. It will he seen by 
these figures that the board is ahead of 
its schedule and is confidently expecting 
the successful termination of the cam- 
paign. The board has aided 706 students 
in making preparation for full-time re- 
ligious service in the schools of the de- 
nomination. Twenty-five thousand Pres- 
byterian students are now enrolled in 
tax-supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The board of education is working 
in 45 of these various institutions, and 
in a number of them is giving religious 
instruction for which university credit is 
accorded. That the work at state uni- 
versities is not fruitless is seen by the 
fact that during the past year five stu- 
dents of the University of Michigan went 
into the ministry, nine into foreign mis- 
sions, 10 into religious work at home 
and 150 are engaged in social service 
in the city. The board chronicles the as 
tonishing fact that of the 279 new min- 
isters coming into the denomination last 
120 came from other denomina- 












































year, 
tions. There has been a falling off in the 
number of theological students in the 
denominations, hence conferences aft 





being held with high school boys in vat 
ous parts of the country. 

The Presbyterian board of ministerial 
relief and sustentation has been at’ work 
on a splendid new idea during the past 
year. It is well known that denominz 
tional fences no longer hold ministers, 
and that many men at different times ® 

(Continued on next page) 
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Lawrance, Chicago, executive secretary 
of the convention committee, “will be, 
we are confident, the largest and strong- 
est Sunday school convention ever held 
in the world. We are looking for an at- 
tendance of about 8,000 delegates.” Con- 
cerning Mr. Bryan the official statement 
is; “The statement that Mr. Bryan was 
withdrawn from the program of the con- 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY REPORTS 

(Continued from previous page) 
their lives serve several different denom- 
inations. The Presbyterians are now ap- 
proaching various denominations to se- 
cure some reciprocal arrangement in pay- 
ing pensions. For instance if a man 
served a Presbyterian church for twenty 
years and a Congregational church for 
ten years, the pension would be paid by 
both denominations and pro-rated accord- 
ing to the years of service. The agree- 
ment with the Congregationalists is al- 
ready set up, and negotiations are now 
on with the various Reformed and Pres- 
byterian denominations. The board would 
gladly enter into this reciprocal arrange- 
ment with all evangelical bodies. Four 
homes are maintained for old ministers 
and their widows. A total of 1,874 people 
are receiving aid in some form from this 
board. 

The board of temperance and moral 
welfare pays its respects to the movie 
industry in these terms: “The moving 
picture # a national influence scarcely 
second to the printing press. The selfish- 
ness of those who control the films pre- 
sents a strong temptation to prey on the 
weakness and prejudice of the public. The 
character of those who are presented to 
our young people as heroes and heroines 
are often such as that no intelligent 
worthy parent would admit these persons 
into the home, yet millions of young 
people of both sexes are permitted to 
visit the places where these people are 
conspicuous figures. We have investigated 
this question at first hand, on the ground 
where most of the films of the world are 
made, where the actors and actresses live, 
and are prepared to make suggestions 
and recommendations based upon obser- 
vation and experience. We favor intelli- 
gent discriminating state and federal cen- 
sorship which shall have due regard for 
the sensibilities, responsibilities, and affec- 
tions of parents for their children, rever- 
ence for religion and for all that is high 
and holy and wholesome, and which shall 
d its duty unflinchingly without fear and 
favor.” 

T permanent committee on Sabbath 
observance presented a report indicating 
the defeat of anti-Sabbath legislation in 
New York, New England, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Virginia. Amusement and 
sporting corporations are reported to be 
the commercial interests seeking a change 

he laws. Dr. Bowlby reported as- 
saults upon the Sabbath laws of mission 
lands by the Seventh-Day Adventists who 


are the chief foe of the Sabbath laws, 
Other than the amusement interests. 
™ es : 

Many court decisions have been abtained 





curing the year which strengthen the ex- 
isting legislation. A New York court has 
recently called Sunday “A _ sanctified 
holiday.” 
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vention because of his medieval views and 
his hostility to teachers is untrue. The 
reason for the withdrawal was Mr. Bry- 
an’s statement that he was uncertain as to 
whether he could come, and the reorgan- 
ization of the international association in 
its merger with the international Sunday 
school council representing twenty-nine 
of the Evangelical denomination of North 
America, and a consequent change in the 
program. Mr. Bryan was again asked to 
appear on the program because the re- 
moval of his name would be misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted, and would result 
in great harm to the Sunday school cause, 
and would be a seeming injustice to him 
in the minds of the Christian forces of 
this country.” 


Aid to Be Given to Rejuvenate 
French and Belgian Churches 

Protestant churches in America are 
planning to give to the Protestant 
churches in France and Belgium $175,000 
during the coming year, chiefly for re- 
construction work, and for the extension 
of missionary endeavor in former German 
colonies. The churches of America have 
given to the Protestant churches of 
France approximately $1,500,000, which 
has been used for rehabilitation and for 
rebuilding churches and plants destroyed 
during the war. In 1921, $100,000 was 
sent to France, so that there is a decided 
decrease in the amount needed this year. 
Among the churches rebuilt are those at 
Verdun, Compiegne, Lille, Roubaix, 
Epernay, Henin Lietard, Eonneau, Achi- 
court, Nauroy, Troissy, Nanquetin, St. 
Quentin and Rheims. Of the amount 
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which it is planned to give this year, 
$50,000 will go to the French Foreign 
Missionary Society to enable it to ex- 
pand its work in the former German col- 
onies in Africa. Much of the German 
Protestant Missionary work ts being 
taken over by the French. Last year 
the churches of America gave $50,000 for 
this purpose. Inspired by this gift, the 
French Protestants increased their gifts 
from two million to three million francs. 


Makes an Effort to Bridge 
the Baptism Controversy 

Rev. A. B. Appleby, formerly a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is now pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Seneca, Kans. This 
church has recently modified the form of 
its organization to what is now known as 
the denominational community church. 
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For further information ad- 
dress Dr. Charles R. Gillett, Reg- 
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4 new constitution has been 
for this purpose. 


Disciples 


drawn up 
There is no Baptist or 
church in the town and Dr. 
Appleby has proposed to his deacons that 
the church make provision for baptism 
by immersion by installing a baptstery 
so that the option presented by the 
church in theory in the past may not be 
any longer nullified by lack of equip- 
ment. Henceforth baptism will be ad- 
ministered according to the choice of the 
candidate without any effort to influence 
him or her in any way whatsoever. 


Disciples School 
Will Be Saved 

With a million dollar plant, Texas 
Christian University, located at Ft 
Worth, has been in danger of closing its 
doors this spring for lack of funds with 
which to pay its ordinary bills. The min 

rs of the churches of the 

’ illed together, and the 

”) was presented to them in its naked 
reality \ 
the more ureent claims of creditors was 
launched, and during the last of April it 
was announced _ that one hundred 
$40,000 The 


Disciples 


situa- 


mpaign for $69,000 to meet 


churches had _ contributed 
committee is bringing every 
to get the other churches into 

is hoped that the remainder of 
amount may be secured in the early 


of the month of May 


pressure to 


Hold an Institute 
of Religion 
Columbus 
ide in 


Institute 


Congregatior 
rt was made by the min 
roup, aided 


state univer 


“Internationalism,” 
Industri 


rch Relations,” “ ilism.”” 


Method'st College in Illinois 
Will Move 


Much a ti as been going on 


Methodist 


relocating of 


lleges It 

iding collegwe, which has 
Abingdon for a half cen- 
Moline The Moline 
Commerce has made an out 
of $800,000 


ro to 


to the college 
for site, buildings and endowment on the 
condition that $1] 000,000 be raised within 
the Methodist 
tion of ft twin 
Tol } nd 


Sia! i 


The popula- 
Moline, Rock 


considerably 


-onference 
cities of 
Davenport is 
100,000. This makes a large local 
constituency for a college. It is 


over 
under- 


it the change will be made im- 
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Reception of Miss Royden 
in America 

Miss Maude Royden, the well-known 
English preacher, has been given a most 
cordial reception in America. her wel- 
come being far warmer than that ac- 
corded to the eccentric English woman, 
Mrs. Asquith. The Episcopal churches 
in this country were troubled as to the 
method of showing Miss Royden honor, 
for while the Episcopal clergy have no 
less respect for her ability than do others, 
the questions of canon law and precedent 
have proved troublesome. The bishop 
of Massachusetts sent her an invitation 
to address his clergy. St. George’s 
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church of New York dared to invite her 
to address the people. For the most part, 
however, her audiences in this country 
as in England are of the evangelicals. 


Moody Institute Meets 
Common Apostacy 

Realizing that the short course prepara- 
tion for the ministry previously given is 
utterly inadequate in the training of Chris- 
tian pastors Moody Institute announces 
that in the fall a three year course will be 
inaugurated. The motive as announced in 
the new course of study is startling. The 
new curriculum is made necessary “be- 
cause of the apostasy in Christendom pre- 


Community Church Conference at 
Des Moines a Success 


te state of Iowa has been organized 
for more than a year in the interest 
[ federated church movement, hav- 
boundaries one hundred 


churches of this type. The calling of a 


of the 
ing within its 
mid-west conference recently in Des 
Moines was designed to afford fellowship 
to a much wider group in the various 
states of the Mississippi valley. In the 
that gathered at Des Moines 
many men from Missouri 


i mpany 
were Kansas, 
and Illinois, as well as the Iowa contin- 
gent 
\fter the welcome address 
Robb, 
Federated church where the 
held, made an address on the moral 
He spoke of the 
prevalence of the use of drugs, of 
insanity as a result of 
distribution of bootleg whiskey, and 
the large increase in illegitimacy as 
of the revolt among young people 


Sheriff W. 
Urbandale 
meetings 


formerly pastor of 


were 
conditions of his city. 
wide 


increase in 


old-time restraints. He expressed 
| al of the use of automo- 
) tender 


by young people of 
sympathetic 


ut chaperones. His 
ture of the people in the 
yrressed the 
ihe theme of the 


years 


county jail 
their situation. 
may 

types of 


pathos of 
conference 
immed up lows Four 
have 
sponse to the demand of the 


church arisen in America in re- 


people for 
: : 
he reli; 


churches which will organize t 


rces of the community on other 
lenominational lines; the failure and 
of the older denominational 
has resulted in a widespread dem- 
without head or lead- 
Christian unity. 
] Lippitt, of First 
egational Dubuque, 
» on “The Denominational Commun- 
This kind of a 
from the garden variety of de- 


onal church, chiefly in the pub- 


movement 
in favor of 
pastor 
church of 


church is 


ninat 
which it accords people of 
all denominations to unite with it. Mr. 
Lippitt expressed the satisfaction he had 
a Congregational church on 
this plan since 


lic welcome 


operating 
it is free from outside in- 
implication no other de- 
the larger bodies at the 
resent time would afford hospitality to 
such a movement. Many Congregational 
over the land are becoming 
Community churches with little change 


terference. By 
nomination of 


churches 


except that made by the sign painter. 
Rev. J. R. Beard, pastor of the Feder- 
ated Churches of Kans., insists 
“churches” instead _ of 
He is pastor to both Baptists 
though he is 


Marion, 
aying 
“church.” 
and Congregationalists, 
himself a Congregationalist. While 
lieving strongly in federating churches 
that are not able to stand alone, he took 
the position that as little change in the 
denomi ial things should 
He goes to two sets 
of ecclesiastical meetings instead of one, 
and is happy with this arrangement. Rey 
A. C. Thomas, pastor of the Community 
church at Revere, Mo., spoke in favor 
of a federation of individuals rather than 
of a federation of churches. 

Rev. O. F. Jordan, recently called as 
Community church, at Park 
suburb of Chicago, declared 
that all of these devices were but evi- 
that denominationalism was a 
worm-eaten ship. Speaking in behalf of 
community church, he 
that it and all other devices 
mentioned in the afternoon program were 
hut stages in the evolution from compet- 
catholic 

inde- 
pendent churches he declared they wanted 


independent only of 


order of 


be made as possible. 


pastor oi 


Ridge, Ill, a 
dence 


the independent 
declared 


itive denominationalism to a 


evangelicalism. Speaking for the 
outside con- 

but not independent of outside re- 
sponsibility. As evidence of this he cited 
Park Ridge Com- 
munity church to the Near East fund 

n Wednesday practical themes were 
“Relation of the 
Federated Church to the Denominations, 
by Rev. W. M. Randles, Blue Mound 
I . Community Church Pastor 


the recent $800 gift of 


discussed as follows: 


Kans.; “The 
Where Shall We Find Him and How 
Shall We Train Him,” by Rev. O. W 
Behrens, Michigan; “Problems in_ the 
Organization and Conduct of a Union 
Church,” by Rev. John W. Newsom 
Rexford, Kans.; and “The Community 
Church and Missions,” by Rev. W. Lam 
bie Meikle, Monroe, Wis. The two eve 
ning addresses were given by well-known 
platform stars, Rev. W. J. Lhamon and 
L. Marion Sims. Mr. Lahmon declared 
that the Community church has a future 
because the new Testament church was 
a community church. He marshalled 
many reasons for the continued success 
of the community church movement. 
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dicted by the prophets of the old and new 
Testaments, the customary educational 
urces of the ministry, with some 
lessed exceptions having become pol- 
yted with a ‘philosophy and vain deceit 
aiter the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
nents of the world, and not after Christ’ 
Col. 2:8); the Bible no longer being re- 

by them as an infallible revela- 
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church membership all the time. From 
Easter to Easter during the past year 578 
people were added to the membership 
and in fifteen months more than 1,200 
new members have been received. All 
of these people have knelt at the altar 
of the church and have been received 
in the usual way. 


Church Congress Meets 
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are our young people seeking in their ap- 
parent revolt from the moral standards 
of an earlier day?” Premillennialism was 
discussed, and found an advocate within 
the ranks of the Episcopal church. The 
overwhelming sentiment of the congress, 
however, was adverse to this dogma. 


Publicity Discussed in 
Twelve Conferences 


of God, even his personality being 
questioned, Christ’s deity denied, also the 
supernatural in his life and death. includ- Of 
ie his resurrection from the dead,” and gresses where ministers gather to discuss 
he acceptance of the idea that “man is intellectual issues without legislation, one 
t fallen and in need of a supernatural of the most vigorous is that maintained 
lvation, but is in process of ascent from for the clergy of the Protestant Episco- 
brute to a perfection largely of hs pal church. This congress assembled in 
making. These things,” says the Baltimore recently, and was more largely 
ouncement, “point to the need of a re- attended than any congress in ten years. 
affirmation of ‘the faith which was once One session was devoted to the consid- 
for all delivered unto the saints’ (Jude eration of the following question: “What 


3), and the multiplication of pastors who 
- “> = 
(rite for is B@Klet 


eed the flock of God, and who will 
neither destroy nor them.” (Jer. 
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Evangelistic Church Reaps 
Great Harvest 

fhere is no need of professional evan- 
gelism at St. Mark’s Methodist church 
of Detroit for in that enterprising organ- 
zation presided over by Rev. William L. 
Stidger, there are accessions to the 
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of one-day publicity conferences to be 
held in various cities, beginning May 23. 
A forenoon and an afternoon session will 
be held in each city and experts will in- 
terpret to the various local groups the 
methods by which church publicity is 
most effectively carried on. The cities 
which will be visited with these confer- 
ences are: Richmond, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Utica, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Denver, San Francisco, Portland, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago. 


National Federation of Religious 
Liberals Will Meet in Chicago 


A social meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals will be held 
in Chicago just following the sessions of 
the Mid-western Conference of the Uni- 
versalist ministers, and the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Unitarian conference. 
One session of the National Federation 
will be held in the First Unitarian church 
on May 17 and the following session will 
be held on May 18 at St. Paul’s-on-the- 
Midway (Universalist). The address of 
welcome at the opening session will be 
given by Rev. L. Ward Brigham, Chi- 
cago, followed by an address by the pre- 
siding officer, Marion D. Shutter, 
Minneapolis. The other speakers of the 


Rev. 


morning will be Rev. Preston Bradley of 
the People’s Church, Chicago on “Lib- 
eralism in the Middle West.” and Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey of St. John’s Uni- 
versalist Church, Muncie, Ind., on “The 
Call to the Liberal The ad- 
dresses at the afternoon will be 
“What Is Liberalism?” 
Mid-West secretary Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. St. Lous, Mo.; 
“From Old to New,” Rev. M. M. Man- 
gasarian, Chicago, and “Shall We Have 
War or Peace in Industry?”, Rabbi Eu- 
gene Mannheimer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
At the evening session Albert C 
Dieffenbach, Boston, editor of the Chris- 
Register, will speak on “The Present 

Protestantism,” to be followed 
Charles E. Snyder, Sioux City, 
“Our Opportunity in the 


* and Rev. Frank S C. Wicks, 


Ministry.” 
session 
as follows: 


Robert PB 


Day, 


Rev. 


tian 
Crisis in 
by Rev 
Iowa, on Pres- 


ent Crisis 


Indianapolis, Ind., on “Our Constructive 


Work.” Thursday morning “A Le 
of Churches—For What?” will be dis- 
by ‘vy. Frank Durward Adams, 
Elgin, IIl., . Fred M. Eliot, St. Paul, 
Minn., Rev. James W. Vallentyne, Oak 
Park, Ill, and Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The dis- 
cussion of the topic will be continued in 
the afternoon and Rev. Charles H. Lyttle 
of the First Unitarian Church, Omaha, 
Neb., will “The Prophetic 
Function of the Church and the Modern 
Demand for Efficiency.” At the evening 
session an historical address will be given 
by Rabbi Jacob I. Meyerovitz, St. Paul, 
Minn., on “Liberal Judaism, and the Jew- 
ish Contribution to Liberal Religion,” and 
the closing address will 
Augustus P. Reccord, Detroit 


igue 


cussed 


| 
speak on 


be given by Rev. 


Mich. 


Only Students’ Associations 

Omit Evangelical Test 

student 
ciations omit the evangelical test in the 
Y. W. C. A. organization The whole 
matter of membership tests has been a 
matter of study on the part of a com- 


At the present time only asso- 
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mission which was created more than a 
year ago. This commission reports that 
the facts at hand are too fragmentary to 
permit a permanent solution of the prob- 
lem at this time. It is suggested that the 
purpose of any organization is the su- 
preme question and that the tests of mem- 
bership must be worked out in the light 
of the fundamental purpose. It was rec- 
ommended at Hot Springs that a new 
commission be created which shall re- 
port one year in advance of the 1924 con- 
vention. The commission is charged 
with the duty of bringing in a report in 
the light of the following principles: “A 
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definitely expressed loyalty to our pur. 
pose with a test of membership which 
will insure the carrying out of that pur. 
pose; the safeguarding of the unity of the 
association movement; the leading of 
young women into membership and sery.- 
ice in the Christian church; and the main. 
taining of definite cooperation with the 
church.” 


Note 
Prof. Alva W. Taylor should have been 
given credit for the article in last week's 
issue on “The Human Cost of Cutting 
Wages.” 


Details of the Death of Dr. Shelton 


HE whole Christian world was 
shocked last February when the 
cablegram came from Thibet announcing 
the death of Dr. A. L. Shelton. He was 
a seasoned missionary on the eve of a 
great experience in that he had been in- 
vited to Lhasa, the sacred city of Thibet. 
A letter arrived at the headquarters of 
the United Christian Missionary society 
on May 6 in which the particulars of the 
death of Dr. Shelton are recited. The 
letter is signed by Rev. W. M. Hardy 
and is as follows: 
February 17, 1922. 
“Dear Mr. Corey: 

“Dr. Shelton left Batang for Gartok 
on February 15th, planning to see the 
governor of Eastern Tibet and then to 
return to Batang and make final plans 
for the trip to Lhasa. At the end of the 
first stage south of here a letter came 
from the governor, asking that the doc- 
tor delay his visit, as permission to make 
the visit must be obtained from the Galon 
Lama at Chambdo. So on the morning 
of the J6th, Dr. Shelton started back 
to Batang. At 2 p. m., when only about 
six miles from Batang, the party was 
fired on by robbers. Dr. Shelton was 
riding in front, and just as he rounded a 
curve in the road the robbers opened fire. 
The first shot hit the doctor. The other 
members of the party, the cook, the de- 
posed Batang prince, and the doctor’s 
Tibetan teacher, thought the doctor had 
shot at a rabbit, but as they came around 
the corner they saw the doctor in the 
road. A number of other were 
fired, but the rest of the party were un- 
hurt. The robbers in due time sent down 
some of the men and drove off most of 
the pack animals. (So far, I have seen 
only one mule load not taken by the rob- 
bers.) 

“The Batang prince came on to Batang 
as soon as he could and reported the mat- 
ter to Mr. MacLeod. His report was 
that Shelton had been wounded and was 
unable to travel. He said that we must 
take a stretcher on which to bring Shel- 
ton to Batang, and that he wanted a 
tourniquet (a device for arresting bleed- 
ing) for Shelton’s arm which was bleed- 
ing badly. The report came in about 4 
p. m. and I put a few things into my 
pocket, borrowed the prince’s horse, and 
started at 4:23 for the place. MacLeod 
looked after getting the stretcher bearers 
and followed me, Morse and Duncan also 
going with the stretcher. After hard 


shots 


riding for an hour I reached the doctor 
who was then unconscious, with no pulse 
and showing signs of severe hemorrhage. 
The bullet had entered the outer condyle 
of the right elbow, had torn off the inner 
condyle, and had entered the side about 
the level of the elbow. Before loss of 
consciousness, the doctor took a hypo 
of morphine and strychnine and impro- 
vised a tourniquet with his handkerchief 
and riding-whip. The men. who re 
mained with him had done all they could 
to make him comfortable, using saddle 
blankets for a bed, and were preparing 
a cot to take him to Batang. I put on 
the tourniquet, gave him some more 
strychnine, re-dressed the wounds, and 
got under way for Batang at 6 o'clock 
We met the party from Batung about a 
mile from the scene of the tragedy. The 
poles on the cot gave some trouble at the 
top of the pass, and after a couple of 
miles more Dr. Shelton comlained of 
the poles hurting his hips, so we changed 
him to the hospital bed which we had 
rigged up on stout bamboo poles to use 
as a stretcher. During the last mile he 
was in pain again and wanted to change 
his position. Before we reached Batang, 
nearly a hundred people met us, to help 
carry the stretcher or to light the way 
with pine torches. 

“We reached our home at 10:10 p. m 
and the doctor was conscious and in pain. 
I gave him some morphine and made a 
more careful examination of the wounds. 
Once or twice after reaching home he 
wanted water and asked to sit up. His 
condition was such that anything more 
than applying temporary dressings, after 
cleaning the wounds, was out of the 
(I omitted telling you that Dr. 
Shelton, after he was shot, swabbed the 
wounds with iodine.) The turn for the 
worse came about midnight, and at 
12:48 a. m. Dr. Shelton answered the 
summons to the higher life. I have stat- 
ed these facts at length. None of us cai 
express our feelings at this time. The 
cause of the whole matter is the inability 
of the Chinese officials to govern this 
part of the country. I believe I am safe 
in saying that I have treated an average 
of a case every two months, and mort 
than that number of men have been killed 
at this place. It is within six or seven 
miles of Batang, but the officials and sol 
diers roll another opium pill every time 
a fight takes place on the pass and say 
it is too bad.” 


question. 











Books for Ministers 


1922 LEADERS 
"THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS has chosen from recently pub- 


lished books on religion a dozen titles which are taking front rank in 
popularity with our minister readers. They are the twelve books, evi- 
dently, which they have found most helpful to their special needs in the 
good year 1922. 


HERE ARE THE BOOKS 


The Prophetic Ministry for Today 7. The Crisis of the Churches 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams ($1.50). By Dr. Leighton Parks ($2.50). 


That the Ministry Be Not Blamed 8. Enduring Investments 
By John A. Hutton ($1.50). By Roger Babson ($1.50). 


The Creative Christ 9. Toward the Understanding of Jesus. 
By Prof. Edward S. Drown ($1.50). By Dr. V. G. Simkhovitch ($1.75). 


The Fundamentals of Christianity 10. The Power of Prayer 
By Prof. Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). Edited by Prof. W. P. Paterson ($2.50) 


Creative Christianity 11. The Pilgrim 
By Prof. George Cross ($1.50). By Dr. T. R. Glover ($1.75). 


The Church in America 12. The Reconstruction of Religion. 
By William Adams Brown ($2.00). By Prof. Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25). 


(Add 10 cents postage on each book ordered) 


Buy these books now — pay for them in July 


Use coupon below, fill in names of books desired, and mail to us without 
delay. Books will be shipped at once and you may make payment for 
them July |—more than sixty days’ credit—and in these sixty days your 
intellectual and spiritual wealth will have been vastly increased by the 
reading of these authoritative works. 


(Cut Coupon Here) = = = => => == 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following books at once. 
privilege of paying for same July 1, 1922. 
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What the Jones Family 
Heard in One Week 


MONDAY 
President Harding addressing the Boy 
Scouts. 
De Wolf Hopper, songs and stories. 
Bedtime Songs and Stories for the 
Little Folks. 
TUESDAY 
Act from Traviata. 
Marguerite Wilkinson reading her 


poems. 
Latest News. 

WEDNESDAY 
Concert by Zips Royal Five. 
Health Talk 
Fashion Lecture 

THURSDAY 
Mandolin and Guitar Concert. 
Talk by a Famous English Author. 

FRIDAY 


Complete performance of one of New 

York’s most popular musical comedies. 
Talk by Gov. Edwards of New Jersey. 
Regular News Service 

SATURDAY 

Full Report on World Series 
Concert by Melba. 
Dance music by Meadowbrook Synco- 


paters 
SUNDAY 
Address by prominent minister. 
Recital by Male Quartet. 
Bedtime Songs and Stories for the 

Little Folks. 

These are only a few of the fea- 
tures which have been sent 
Other and more wonderful 
are to follow. . 
day. Get your set ready and start 
“listening in."’ 


Never Lonely 
Any More 


(From article tn Coliter’s) 


I remember the time,’ writes 
F. J. Caveney from a mining camp in 
the Temagami forest reserve in upper 
Ontario, Canada, to the Newark, New 
Jersey, radiophone broadcasting sta- 
tion, ‘‘when to be out here was to be 
out of the world——not a soul to hear 
or see for months on end. 
long nights are long no longer. 
burgh and Newark are right here in 
the shack shortly after sundown, You 
come in so plain that the dog used to 
bark at you even though I had the 
head phones clamped tight on my 
head. He does not bark any more. 
He knows you just the same as I 
—just pricks up his ears at first and 
then sits blinking at the bulbs end 
listens.’” 


nS) 
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Sour Own Radio-Phone 

Do you want to enjoy the wonders of radio at home 
at a small cost—without trouble? 

You can, thanks to the remarkable course which has 
just been completed by seven noted Professors and Radio 
Engineers, and which we now offer to you. No matter 
where you may live—in mountain cabin, in city apart- 
ment or country farmhouse, every man, woman and child 
may now enjoy the marvelous entertainments, the music, 
the instruction and the news items that are daily being 
sent out by wireless. 


“The Easy Course 
In Home Radio” 


Edited and Approved by 
Maj. Gen. Squier, Chief of Signal Corps, U. S. A. 


You don’t need to buy an expensive outfit. This sim- 
ple, complete, amazingly easy course will show you not 
only how to operate any set you may buy, but how fo 
build your own—a good one, too, the equal, if you care 
to spend a little time and money, of the best $300 set. 

In seven easy lessons you are given all the information 
you need. You don’t have to be a carpenter, or a me- 
chanic, or even a “natural-born tinkerer.” The instruc- 
tions are so simple that if you can hold a hammer in your 
right hand and a nail in your left, you'll be able to 
build your own wireless outfit! 

These lessons are for everyone—for those who already 
know something of radio, and for those who know noth- 
ing. The amateur will find in them the answers to all 
those problems that have troubled him, written by elec- 
trical geniuses. The beginner will get from them, in 
plain A B C language, just what to do, step by step, and 
how best to do it. In fact, the method is so delightfully 
easy that building the apparatus is going to be one of 
the best bits of fun you ever had. The only thing you'll 
like better is using it afterward! 


(Electrical Stores, Bookstores, etc., where Course con be put on sale, 
please write.) 











What You Get 


Lesson 1.—The Underlying Prin- 
ciples of Radio Communication. By 
Waldemar Kaempffert, Vice-President 
and Director of Engineering Service. A 


Ghe Government Spent ( tiersheiged | 
UNBBON 2.- ve Vacuum . 
Millions to Give You This University. the “Alsddin's Lamp ot 
Radio—the marvelous vacuum tube ] 
which the Government spent millions 








Until a short time ago, wireless was the hobby of rich to perfect and which acts as sender, 
men and electrical geniuses. And even they didn’t have ee ee ee Se ee 
the equipment that you can now get at a minimum ex- L. Hogan. former President of Insti- 

eer’ . : tute of Radio Engineers. A simple, 

pense. This is due to the U. S. Government, which spent clearly worded lesson on the principles 

literally millions of dollars to perfect wireless apparatus o es. capes & a 

during the war. The result is that now you, or any- Lussox, 4.—The Principles of Re- 

body who is shown the way, can have for a few dollars + gee ML FT 

i ; imi ivi the telephone; General Squier’s system 

the delights that were formerly limited to the privileged of using ordinary electric light or 
few. You can listen to the finest concerts, enjoy the most telephone wires for receiving. 

popular musical programs, get the latest news bulletins a > 

on baseball, on sports, on the events of the world at large. Radio Editor of the New York Evening 


Mail. How with bits picked from the 
ash barrel or junk pile you can make 
most of the parts for a Radio set; pre- 
cise instructions for making each part; 
which ones are so cheap that they can 
be bought more easily than Te 


Edited and Approved by 
Major General Squier 






















. Lesson 6.—How to ip Your 
The fact that this course bears the stamp of approval Own Radio-Phone. By Pierre Boucheron, 
. . . . . ~ member of Institute of Radio Engineers. 
of Major General Squier shows its value. Major General Installing the Radio in the home : the 
i is i J i Principal hook-ups ; aerials an 
Squier is Chief of the U. S. Signal Corps and has, more =p fy yt 1 Ft 
re , $s ing am m ods oO es ; » 
than any other one man, contributed to the stupendous i methods of testing: preceu. 
success of the wireless telephone in this country. Be- a ee Ses Se 
cause he believes it can be made a wonderful force for Lesson 1.— Miscellaneous Infor- 
. . . . m on. ie 
good for the young folks, because he thinks it will bind structor in Radio st TWA 
together the home circle more closely than ever, General Glossary of Radio terms; list 
7 : “ey . . : . of private and Government S.C. 
Squier has lent his aid in the preparation of this special broadcasting stations ; laws $3 
course governing Radio, etc. ete. 
ER Review of 
Every Day You Are Missing Some- Chict of the” 3 ive Pee 
thing Good—Get Busy Now! Signal Corps You may send me, 
of the U. 
The air is full of wireless messages every hour of the day. In 8. Army. - poss 


complete in 


the evening, particularly, there are treats which no one ought to 
lessons, by mail 


miss. Famous people will talk to you, sing for you, amuse you. 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUY A SINGLE TICKET—You don't 
have to reserve seats. All you need to do is to mail the coupon 
below, get these simple lessons at once, and the way will be open 
for you to the most marvelous entertainment you ever had. 

Think of it—one evening’s “puttering” on the part of father or 
the boys will bring you something you can enjoy for a lifetime! 

Don’t delay and let your neighbors get ahead of you. Sign and 
mail the coupon today. 


Review of Reviews Co. 
30 irving Place nan I saiaelainidieaiis a dead 


seven 
Dostpaid. 

I will pay the postman $3.50 
when he delivers them, but if 
for any reason I am not entirely 
satisfied. I can mail them back at 
your expense at any time within 16 
days after I receive them. and you are 
to refund my $3.50 in full There are 
to be no other payments. 
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OUR SELECT 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY PARTY 
to the ORIENT and EUROPE 


A Round Trip Cruise on the Palatial Canadian 
Pacific Express S. S. “EMPRESS OF SCOT- 
LAND” (25,034 gross tons, 42,500 tons dis- 
placement). Representing the Highest Standard 
of Trans-Atlantic Express Service Throughout. 


A Wonderful 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE ITINERARY 


Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and the Alham- 
bra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Algiers, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, the Bosphorus and Black Sea, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany (Damascus, Sea 
of Galilee, Nazareth, Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan 
and Dead Sea, Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, 
Cairo, Heliopolis, Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, 
Thebes, Philae, Assouan, and the Great Dam, 
First Cataract, Naples, Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, 
Amalfi), Rome, Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris 
and French Battlefields, London), Liverpool, 
Quebec, Montreal and New York—A MAR- 


VELOUS PROGRAM. Picturesque Egypt—Land of the Pharaohs. 





Our “Christian Century” Party 


is being organized by D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D., Author of “The 
FIRST CLASS Mediterranean Traveler,’ and Managing Director of Clark's 


Orient Cruise of 1922, and the “Round the World” Cruise — 
$600.00 AND UP of 1923. 


Eighteen Previous Successful 
Annual Clark Cruises insure perfected arrangements. 65 
Days. $600.00 and up, including regular shore trips, 
landings, carriage drives, guides, hotels, railroads, fees, 
etc.,—everything first class. 


SIXTY-FIVE the Sp itd 
25 Imperial Suites and Chambres de Luxe with private 
DAYS IN bath. Three great promenade decks, partly glass enclosed, 
largely devoted to sumptuous Public Rooms. Many double 
: <_ and single rooms, with beds, windows, running water, etc. 
Ideal Mediterranean Cli Gymnasium, elevator, and latest safety devices. Good 
ventilation, each room having electric fan. 


including regular ship and 
shore expense. 


mate, visiting the most fas- 
cinating countries in the Inspiring Services and Lectures. Travel Club Meetings, 
world. Concerts, Entertainments, Deck Sports and Contests, and 
delightful social life. Unexcelled Cuisine of the highest 
Canadian Pacific Standard. Musical Program—Orchestra 
of Selected Musicians at Lunches and Dinners. 


SAILING Mostly Steam Tenders for quick landings; Staff of Trained 
FEB. 3, 1923 Directors for Shore Trips; Two Lady Chaperons; Physi- 
cians, Nurses and Ship Hospital. 

from New York. No Travel Worries. 


“Ours to prepare, yours to enjoy.” 








Illustrated book (100 pages) and ship diagram sent free ~ 
upon request. 





Write and Make Reservations at once. 
Cruise Department 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 508 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago 




















